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PREFACE pwn 
This book was hurriedly written as the Griffith Prize 
essay as early as 1914, and it is published in a great 
hurry on the eve of my departure for England. Had it 
not been for the encouragement of the Hon’ble Chief 
Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.1., the great 
patron of learning, this essay would never have been 
publisbed. I have tried to give here an account of the 
Yoga System of thought as contained in the Yoga Sutra 
of Patanjali as interpreted by Vyasa, Vachaspati and 
Vijnana Bhikshu with occasional references to the views 
of other systems: My work “* Yoga Philosophy in relation 
to other Indian Systems of Thought ” which I bope will 
be publisbed shortly by the University of Caleutta is a 
. more advanced and comprehensive work than the present 
attem pt. But since it may yet take some time before 
‘that book is published I do not much hesitate to publish 
this essay. This is my earliest attempt on Indian Philo- 
sophy and no one probably is more conscious of its 
defects as myseif. As I had to stay far away from 
Caleutta at Chittagong and as I had no time in my bands 
owing to my departure to England, I do very much regret 
that I could not properly supervise the work of its 
printing. — Many errors of printing have consequently 
eseaped. It is nowever hoped that the errors may not be 
_ such that they will inconvenience the reader much. So 
little work has up till now been done in the field of Indian 
- Philosophy that in spite of its many defects, the author 
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The Study of Pataniali 


However dogmatic a system of philosophical enquiry 
may appear to us, it must have been preceded by a 
criticism of the observed facts of 
knowledge. The details of the criticism 
and the processes of self-argumentation by which the 
thinker arrived at his theory of the Universe might 
indeed be suppressed, as being relatively unimportant 
but a thoughtful reader would detect them as lying in 
the background behind the shadow of the _ general 
speculations, but at the same time setting them off 
before our view. An Aristotle or a Patanjali may 
not make any direct mention of the arguments which led 
them to a dogmatic assertion of their theories, but for a 
reader who intends to understand them thoroughly it is 
absolutely necessary that he should read them in the light 
as far as possible of the inferred presuppositions and 
inner’ arguments of their minds; it ts in this way alone 
that he can put himself in the same line of thinking 
with the thinker he is willing to follow and can grasp 
him to the fullest extent. In offering this short study of 
the Patanjala metaphysies, I shall therefore try to supple. 
ment it with such of my inferences of the presupposi- 
tions of Patanjali’s mind, which I think will add to the 
elearness of the exposition of his views, though I am 
fully alive to the difficulties of making such inferences 
about a philosopher whose psychological, social, religious 
and moral environments differed so widely from ours. 


Introductory. 
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An enquiry into the relations of the mental phenomena 


to the physical has sometimes viven the first start to philo- 


sophy. The relation of mind to 
Sa ce tien oe aga. matter is such an important problem 
tions of mind and = of Philosophy that the existing 
philosophical systems may roughly be 
classified according to the relative importance that has 
been attached to mind or to matter. There have been 
chemical, mechanical and biological conceptions which 
have ignored mind as a separate entity and have dogmati- 
cally affirmed it to be the product of 
matter only.* There have been theories 
on the other extreme, which have 
dispensed with matter altogether and 
have boldly affirmed that matter as such has no reality at 
all, and that thought is the only thing which can be 
called Real in the highest sense. All matter as such is 
non-Being or Miya or Avidy& There have been Nihilists 
like the Sunyavadi Buddhists who have gone so far as to 
assert that none of them exists, neither the matter nor the 
mind. There have been some who asserted that matter 
was only thoucht externalized, some who regarded the 
principle of matter as the Unknowable Thing-in-itself, 
some who regarded them as separate independent entities 
held within a higher reality called God or as two of his 
attributes only, and some who regarded their difference 
as being only one of grades of intelligence, one merging 
slowly and imperceptibly into the other and held together 
in concord with each other by pre-established harmony. 
Underlying the metaphysics of Patanjali also, we 
lind an acute analysis of matter aud thoueht, He 
regarded matter on one hand, mind, the senses, and Ego 


Different philoeophi- 
cal speculations com- 
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* See Ward's Naturaliem and Agnosticiem. 
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on the other, to be nothing more than two different kinds 


— Sees of modifications of one primal cause, 
venues Yew” the Prakriti; But he distinguished 


from them a self-intelligent principle which he ealled 
Parusha or the Spirit. By the highest generalisation 
possible he discovered that what we call matter consisted 


only of three primal qualities or rather substantive entities, 
which he called the Sattwa or the intelligence-stuff, Rajas 


or energy and Tamas—the factor of obstruction or mass 


or Inertia. It is indeed extremely difficult to make a true 
conception of the nature of these three qualities or Gunas 
as he called them, when we consider that these are the 
only three elements which are regarded as forming the 
composition of all phenomena, mental or physical. In 


order to comprehend them rightly it will be necessary to 


grasp thoroughly the exact relation 


Difficulties ofthe con- between the meutal and the physical. 


i f the Gun : 
—— the under. What are the real points of agree- 


lying reality of all — 
—— —— ment between the tw ° ? How can the 
Physical. same elements be said to behave in 
one case as the coneceiver and in the 
other case as the conceived. Thus Vachaspati says — 


The qualities (Gunas) appear as possessine two forms, 


_viz., the determiner or the perceiver and the perceived or the 


determined. In tbe aspect as the determined or the perceived, 
the Gunas evolve themselves as the five infra-atomic 
potentials, the five gross elements and their compounds. 
In the aspect as the perceiver or determiner, they form 
the modifications as the Ego and the senses. 
(qamt tea =aaaaad ; saaaumread 4) aa waaaqrewai 
qyerarareita quaaraifa ae fan ifa 
Quotation from fafa ala i aaa aaa qe weeqaren 
ee aremrershfecaretera: |") 


* Vachaspati's ‘Rattwawat#@radf on the Vyasa Bh&shya, III. 47. 
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It is interesting to notice here the two words used 
by Vachaspati, in characterising the twofold aspect _ 


of the Gunas, viz., =astavene, their nature as the deter- 


miner or the perceiver and ]agqvqaae, 
—— — their nature as being determined or 
same substance. perceived. The elements which com- 

pose the phenomena of the objects 
of perception are the same as those which form the 
phenomena of the perceiving ; their only distinction is 
that one is determined and the other is the determiner. 
Aristotle, Leibnitz, Hegel all of them asserted in their own 
ways that there was no intrinsic difference between the 
so-called mental and the physical. 


With Aristotle, “as possibility of Form, Matter is reason 
in process of becoming, the antithesis between idea and the 
world of sense is at least in principle, 
or potentially surmounted, so far as 
it is one single being, but only on 
different staves that exhibits itself in both, in matter as 
well as in form.’’ The theory of causation as explained 
by him by the simile of the raw material and the 
finished article is almost the same as has been given by 
Vijiana Bhikshu in his commentary on the system of 
Sankhya—the causal action consists of the activity that 
manifests the effect (kairya) in the present moment 
just as the image already existing in the stone 
is only manifested by the activity of the statuary.— 
(armen are an aaereraiqieda saafa) an frarere- 
uiasian: alienate wafer). Thus it seems _ that. 
Aristotle’s doctrine has some similarity with the Patanjala- 
Sainkhya doctrine. But their difference much outweighs 
the similarity. For with Aristotle, potentiality and 
actuality are only relative terms; what is potential 
with reference to one thing is actual with reference to 


Aristotle and Patan- 
ali. 
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another. All things are arranged ina state of becoming 
higher and higher; and in this way, 
thought is also regarded as the Actual 
or the Form, and the other is called the Potential or 
Matter. But with Patanjali this is not the case. With him 
Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas are substantive entities which 
compose the reality of the mental and the physical. The 
mental and the physical represent two different orders of 
modifications, and one is not in any way the actuality of the 
other. Potentialities and actualities have place in this system 
but only in this sensethat they are the absolute potentialities 
and actualities. As they conjointly form the manifold 
without, by their varying combinations as well as all the 
diverse internal functions, faculties and phenomena, they are 
in themselves the absolute potentiality of all things, mental 
and physical. Thus Vyasa in describing the nature of 
the knowable writes.—The nature of the knowable is 
now described :—The knowable, consisting of the objects 
of enjoyment and liberation, as the gross elements and the 
perceptive senses, is characterised by three essential traits— 


Their differences. 


illumination, energy and inertia. The Sattwa is of the 
nature of illumina‘ion. Rajas is of the nature of energy. 
Inertia (‘Tamas) is of the nature of inactivity. The Guna 
entities with the above characteristics are capable of being 
modified by mutual influence on one another, by 
their proximity. They are evolving. They have the 
characteristics of conjunction and separation. They 
manifest forms by one lending support to the others by 
proximity. None of these loses its distinct power inte 
those of the others, even though any one of them 
may exist as the principal factor of a phenomenon with 
the others as subsidiary thereto. The Gunas forming the 
three classes of enbstantive entities manifest themselves 
as such, by their similar kinds of power. When any one 
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of them plays the roll of the principal factor of any — 
phenomenon, the others also show their presence in 
* ‘close contact. Their existence as subsidiary energies of | 
; _ the principal factor is inferred by their distinct = 
and independent functioning, even though it be as | 
subsidiary qualities.—eaeqqqaa | wamwfmafeafasia aafear- < 
=a MAGES gaqi wat ama) fRanite «<n: ferfa- = 
maaa: sft ca qe: qeataa-wiaenn: = 
Quotation from Vyasa gfraifam: datfeatwaia: satecoeao 
Bhashyn. . 
sufaa-ae a: | Weeocrifea sfows franin- a 
wae: q=enaidiantaacmaiia: qulaaeiaaqueiaafeumraqae afi, 
tals 9 4 BeAr atarsfaaiferat.§ * 

It may be argued that in Aristotle also we find 
that Potentiality and Actuality exist together in various 
proportions in all things, but the fundamental distinction 
which must be noted here, is this, that in Aristotle, 
Form only exists in Matter asits end or goal towards 
which it is striving. And the manifold nature of the 
universe only shows the different stages of matter and 
form as being overcome by each other. But in the three 
Gunas, none of them can be held as the goal of the others. 

All of them are equally important and the very various 
nature of the manifold, represents only the different 
combinations of these Gunas as substantive entities, 
In any combination, one of the Gunas may be more 
predominant than the others, but the other Gunas 
are also present there and do their functions in their 
own way. No one of them is more important than 
the other, but they serve conjointly one common ~« 
purpose, rz:., the experiences and the liberation of the 
Purusha or spirit. They are always uniting, separating 
and re-uniting again and there is neither beginning nor 


end of this—warufaqa: eet sarnfsamanifaaa a sree | 
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They have no purpose of theirs to serve, but they all 


are always evolving “ ever from a relatively less differen- 
tiated, less determinate, less coherent whole, to a relatively 


_ more differentiated, more determinate, more coherent 
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whole“ for the experiences and tie liberation of the 


Purusha, the Spirit. When in a state of equilibrium they 
eannot serve the purpose of the Purusha ; so, that state of 

the Gunas is not for the sake of the 
Seiten aad two Purusha; it is its own independent 
evolutionary state de- eternal state. All the other three 
Beara: aS dg stages of evolution, r/z., the far (sign), 

afana (unspecialised) and fam4 (specia- 
lised) have been caused for the sake of the Purusha. Thus 
Vyasa writes :—The objects of the Purusha are no cause of 
the noumeual states. That is to say, the fulfilment of the 
objects of the Purusha is not the cause which brings about 
the manifestation of the noumenal state in the beginning. 
The fulfilment of the objects of the Purusha is not therefore 
the reason of the existence of that ultimate cause. For the 


* yeason thatit is not brought into existence by the need of the 


fulfilment of the Purusha’s objects it is said to be eternal. 
As to the three specialised states, the fulfilment of the objects 
ef the Purusha becomes the cause of their manifestation in 
the beginning. The fulfilment of the objects of the Purushba 
is not therefore the reason of the existence of the cause. 
For the reason that it is not brouzht into existence by the 
Purusha’s objects it is said to be eternal. As to the three 
specialised states, the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusha 
becomes the cause of their manifestation in the beginning. 
And beeause the objects of the Purusha become the 
cause of their manifestation they are said to be 
non-eternal. Sfexmenam 4 gaarteq:, a sferweam set 
qaqa wir Hala sta: 4 ae: yaaa ame wate sfa) 
ht) Me bile bic ila sfa “fean osreraa) wart 4 wsaenifatarn 
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M2] gaara wid wafs) a 4 wifeqiiae anced waft sfa afaen 
sreaa | * 

Vachaspati again says :—The fulfilment of the objects 
of the Purusha could be said to be the cause of the 
noumenal state, if that state could bring about the 
fulfilment of the objects of the Purusha such as the 
enjoyment of sound, ete., or manifest the discrimination 
of the distinction between true self and other phenomena. 
If however it did that, it could not be a state of 
equilibrium, aafewwenm=armaila a aayearrarenta a gear’ 
faawaq afaanafe 4 armraen east This state is called the 


Prakriti, which may in some sense be 


Prakriti loosely compared with the pure Being 
Compared with the ©! Hegel. For it is like that, the 
Being of Hegel. beginning, the simple, indeterminate, 


unmediated and undetermined. It does 
neither exist nor does not exist, but is the principium of 
almost all existence. Thus Vyasa describes it as the state 
which neither is nor is not, that in which it exists and 
yet does not ; that in which there is no non-existence ; the 
unmanifested, the noumenon (lit. without any manifested 
indication), the backcround of all. (fa:aataa’ fMiacaaq facaa, 
samq sfer wait). Viachaspati explains it as follows:— 
Existence consists in possessing the capacity of effecting 
the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusha. Non- 
existence means a mere imaginary trifle (¢.7., the horn of a 
horse). It is described as being beyond both these states 
of existence and non-existence. The state of the equipoise 
of the three gunas of Intelligence-stuff, Inertia and 


* See Vyasa Bhishya on Patanjali's Yoga Sutras, If. 19, 

t Vachaspati Misra's Tattavaisiradi commentary on Vyasu Bhiishya 
on Patanjali’s Sutras, 11. 19. 

Tt Vy&sa Bh&shya, II. 19. 
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— nowhere of use in fulfilling the objects 
* the Purasha. It therefore does not exist as such. 
n the other hand, it does not admit of being rejected as 


therefore not non-existent. But even allowing the force 
of the above arguments abovt the want of phenomenal 
« "existence of Prakriti on the ground that it cannot serve the 
= ; objects of the Purusha, the question comes that the principles 
of Mahat, ete., exist in the state of the unmanifested 
" a also, because nothing that exists can be destroyed ; and if 
it is destroyed, it cannot be born again, because nothing 
* that does not exist can be born; it follows therefore that 
re _ since the principles of Mahat, ete., exist in the state of 
; the unmanifested, that state can also affect the fulfilment 
of the objects of the Purusha. How then can it be 
said that the unmanifested is not possessed of existence? 
© For this reason, he describes it as that in which it exists 
and does not exist. This means that the cause exists in 
— that state in a potential form but not in the form of the 
effect. Although the effect exists in the cause as mere 
g potential power, yet it is incapable of performing the 
function of fulfilling the objects of the Purusha; it is 
— therefore said to be non-existent as such. Further he says 
that this cause is not such, that its effect is of the 
* nature of hare’s horn. It is beyond the state of non- 
& existence, that is of the existence of the effect as mere 
nothing. If it were like that then it would be like the 
lotus of the sky and no effect would follow from that— 


frames, aa geaafaarsaa, wan qeen, fran ae: 
sant aq aa aging cage wafa—aeuecaqaal amaract a4 afaq 
gene saga sfaa aa ata mreranafetta qeeeara a4 areafa | eq 
—— a fe aal faa, Frans a1 7 
Serene: a fe waa: Sure: sf aeceieaenmam geariisa vada 
ages frweaany san ose fcacefefa fred aed an: 
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aaa oa ante a@tfearafaar- 
a 309 sd snfsagaearafaars | 
i gga Weagesaa seam auafafs Darfaefaa 


— * 


Thus we seethat if it is looked at from this narrow 
point of view of similarity, it may be compared with the 
pure Being of Hegel, a state of implicitude which is at 
the root of all determinate and concrete existence. In 
this state, the different Gunas ohly annual themselves and 
no change takes place, though it must be acknowledged 
that the state of equipoise is also one of tension and 
action, which however being perfectly balanced does not 
produce any change. This is what is meant by een afcara 
(Evolution of similars). Had this Prakriti been the only one 
principle, it is clear that itcould be compared to the absolute 
of Hegel or as pure Being. Prakriti as the equilibrium of 
the three Gunas is the absolute ground of all the mental and 
phenomenal modifications—the pure potentiality. 

If we ignore Purusha of the system then we can in 

some sense compare it with the God 
Compared with of Spinoza, “ excludent of all determi- 
Spinoza’s Natura : é : ‘ 
Natorans. nation —“ the one which is prior to 
all its modifications.” {[t may be 
conceived to possess the two attributes of thought and 
matter, both of which must be conceived through itself 
and as having always existed simultaneously in it. It can 
be described in the words of Plato as “‘The mother and 
receptacle of all visible things ; we do not call it earth nor 
air, nor fire, nor water nor any thing produced from them, 
or from which these are produced. It is an invisible and 
formless thing, the recipient of everything, participating in 
acertain way of the unintelligible but ina way very difficult 
to seize”’; or like the matter of Aristotle, “conceived 


* Vachaspati’s commentary on Patanjali’s Sutras, II. 19. 
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in its abstraction from Form as without predicate, 


‘ determination, distinction, as that which is the permanent 
er subject in all becoming and assumes the most contradictory 
4 forms ; what however in its own being is different from 
_ everything, and has in itself no definiteness whatever.” 
& In later Indian thinkers there had been a tendency to 
make a compromise between the Vedanta and Sankhya 
doctrines and to identify (Prakriti) wafa with the (Avidya) 
fazer of the Vedantists. Thus Lokacharyya writes :—it is 
- _ ealled Prakriti since it is the source of all change, it is called 
“faery (A vidy) since it is opposed to knowledge, it is called 
re | Maya since it is the cause of diversified 
| — Axridyn and NW atecasts cin: uafafrarara famcrarenata. — 
sia facfwats, arn faf afe a· qg But 
this is distinctly opposed in the Bhashya which defines sfaen 
(Avidy&) as faenfagetd srat sfaat, «e¢., Avidyais that 
another knowledge which is opposed to the right knowledge. 
‘In some of the Upanishads, Swet&$watara forexample, we 
! find that av (Maya) and wafa (Prakriti) are identified 
and the great god is said to preside over it (amitq safe 
 faenq arfae 9 aaa). There is adesecription also in the 
= Rigveda X. 92, where it is said that (aTeertq 4 sereta 
ss wavif) in the beginning there was neither the ‘Is’ nor 
the “Ts not,” waoich rpminds one of the description of 
Prakriti (wafa) as fa:anreaae (that in which there is 
4 no existence or non-existence). In the Manu also we tind 
— auaqwa aa vugnfa⸗ aa4a:. In this way it may be 
shown from Geeta and other Sanskrit texts that an 
undifferentiated, unindividuated cosmic matter as the 
first principle in the beginning was often thought of and 
_ diseussed from the earliest times. Later on this idea was 
utilised with slight modifications by the different schools 
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* Tattvatraya, page 48 (Chowkhamba edition), Benares. 
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of Vedantists, the Sainkhyists and those who sought to 
make a revonciliation betweeu them under the different, 
names of Prakriti, Avidya and Maya. What Avidya 
really means according to the P&atanjala system we shall 
see later on; but here we see that whatever it might mean 
it does not mean Prakriti according to the Patanjala 
system. Vyasa Bhaishya makes mention of Maya also in 
a couplet from Sbashtitantras&stra afeawnre, 
que wa ad 4 efeqas<sfa | 
qe Elec we aandaqqes | 
The real appearance of the Gunas does not come within 
the line of our vision. That, however, which comes within the 
line of vision is but paltry delusion and Vachaspati explains it 
as follows :—Prakniti is like the Maya but it is not Maya. 
It is trifling (qaqa) in the sense that it is changing. 
Just as Maya immediately changes, so the transformations 
of Praknti are every moment appearing and vanishing 
and thus suffering constant changes. Prakriti is an 
eternal reality and thus different from Maya aaa 4 q 
ara) faenfin ) agit ae wsvisraa wafa, osfaarm afq 
sifeutafatiarwans: ufsearaen | vafafean araifaufendt gear | 
This explanation of Mi-ra makes it clear that the word 
Maya ts used here only in the sense of illusion, and that 
there is no allusion to the celebrated M ay of the Vedantists ; 
and Misra says clearly that Prakriti can in no sense be 
ealled May4, since it is real. (Cf. Bhikshu here.) 
A more definite notion of Prakriti we shall get as 
—— with We advance further into the details 
Porusha and the difi- of the later transformations of the 
— — Prakriti in connection with the 
Purusha. The most difficult point is to understand the 
nature of its connection with the Purusha. Prakriti is a 
material, non-intelligent, independent principle and the souls 
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- or spirits are isolated, neutral, intelligent and inactive. Then 
* how can the one come into connection with the other ? 
In most systems of Philosophy the same difficulty has 
. oe exten and has given the same troubles to comprehend it 
| “The difficulty ia "ilzbtly. Plato fights the difficulty of 
age ape unavoidable ; solving the unification of the idea and 
co it is seen to exiat | , 
in other western sys- the non-being and attempts to offer 
ae his participation theory; even in- 
_ Aristotle’s attempt to avoid the difficulty by his theory of 
form and matter, we are not fully satisfied though he bas 
__-—s shown much ingenuity and subtlety of thought in devising 
‘the “* Expedient in the single conception of development.” 
a The universe is but a gradation between the two extremes 
of potentiality and actuality, matter and form. But all 
students of Aristotle know that it is very difficult to under- 
stand the true relation between form and matter, and the 
particular nature of their interaction with each other, and 
* it has created a great divergence of opinion among his 
‘commentators. It was probably to avoid this difficulty that 
the dualistic appearance of the philosophy of Descartes had 
to be reconstructed in the pantheism of Spinoza. Again 
we find also how Kant failed to bring about the relation 
between noumenon and phenomenon, and created tww 
worlds absolutely unrelated with each other. He tried to 
make up the schism that he effected in his Critique of Pure 
—* Reason by his Critique of Practical Reason, and again sup- 
* plemented it by his Critique of Judgment and met with only 
dubious success. 
In India also this question has always been a little puzzl- 
. ing and before trying to explain the 
ayoorign nian an well Patan jala point of view, I shall first 
| ceive some of the other expedients devis- 


ed for the purpose, by the different schools of Adwaita 
: Vedantism. 


= 
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Retiection theory— 


x, RC Cearaue@edy. wily: wet fequfites 
be | 


Maya is without ——— unspeakable, motber 
of gross matter, which comes in connection with in- 
tellizence, so that by its reflection in the former we have 
Iswara. The illustrations that are given to explain it both 
in SiddhantaleSa*® and in Adwaita Brahmasiddhi are only 
eases of physical reflection, vec., the reflection of the Sun 
in water, or of the sky 1n water. 


ll. sasteae :—Limitation theory a4aare Sane wa -areat- 
fem weseeiiarasiaifa seas sees) sta sia os Tas | 

The all-pervading intelligence must necessarily be 
limited by mind, ete., so of necessity it follows that “ the 
soul ’’ is its limitation. They illustrate their theory by 
giving those common examples in which the Akasa (srt) 
though unbounded in itself is often spoken of as belonging 
to a jug or limited by the jug and as such appeared to fit 
itself to the shape and form of the jug and which is thus 
called azrafea Stamm, ¢.c., space as within the jug. 

Then we have a third school of Vedantisits who seek to 
explain it in another way :—Whereas others hold that 
soul is neither a reflection nor a limitation but just as the 
son of Kunti was known as the son of Radha, so the 
pure Brahman by his Nescience is known as the Jiva and 
just as the prince who was brought up in the family of a 
low caste, itis the pure Brahman who by its own Nescience 


undergoes birth and death and by its own Nescience is 
again released. 


wat 4 4 «oufafwen arorawdistta: faa ateaqea wciauaacfaanne 
ama. va Sfenaitem: sweeseafeargareerna we a enfauar 


@acfa erfacra feqa 


a 


* Siddh&ntaleda (Jivefwara Nicupana ). 
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‘The Sankhya Sutra also avails of the same story in IV, 
Ef fe a ih Se Be l—arrguanaienm which Vijhaua 
Prof the connection. Bhikshu explains as follows :—A 
“i certain king’s son in consequence 
of his being born under the Star Ganda having been 
expelled from his city and reared by a certain forester 
remains under the idea: “I am a forester”’ Having 
learnt that he is alive, a certain minister informs him. 
©“ Phouart not a forester, thou art a king’sson.” As 
ihe, immediately having abandoned the idea of bis being 

' an outcast, betakes himself to his true royal state, 
saying, “I am a king” so too the soul realises its 
purity in consequence of the instruction of some kind 
_ person, to the effeet—‘ Thou, who didst originate from 
the first sonl, which manifests itself merely as Pure 
Thought, art a portion thereof.” 


Tage: arifa: Afra: wata @afaq aiadise wae 
wafaqqam ost a attest osama afsa ware: witwafa aa gae 
— apaypereitiar BS am wizwa weed am — 
arrears, careafe saiaeaie gaa ofoo feria afeerna 
sqgses wer sfa, etc. 

V In another place there are two Sutras :-—fa:aw fa sac 
—— ———— (2) sqrafarniica Tae: fay afearr: (1) Though 

it be unassociated still there is a tinging through Non- 
discrimination. (2) Asin the ease of the Hibiseus and 
. the erystal there is not a tinge but a faney. Now it 
— will be seen that all these theories only show that the 
transcendent nature of the union of the principle of 
pure intelligence is very difficult to comprehend. Neither 
the reflection nor the limitation theory can clear the situa- 
— tion from vagueness and incomprehensibility whieh is 
| — rather increased by their physical illustrations for the 
Chit or pure intelhgence cannot undergo reflection like a 
physical thing and neither can it be obstrueted nor limited 


ss. 4” 
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by i it. The reflection theory that is pointed at by the 


Sankhya-Sutra amaresfewaiice areca: fara wfrara: is not 
an adequate explanation. For here the reflection produces 
only a seeming redness of the colourless crystal which was 
not the thing with the Vedantists of the refleetion school. 
But here though the metaphor is more suitable to express 
the relation of Purusha with the Prakriti, the exact 
nature of the relation is more lost sight of than com- 
prehended. Let us now see how Patanjali and Vyasa 
seek to explain it. : 

Let me guote a few Sutras of Patanjali and some of 
the most important extracts from the Bhashya and try to 
wet the correct view as much as possible :— 


Q]) eazsementeveaa sfern II. 6. 
(2) gel cimaecaeifa wearmaa: I. 20. 

(3) azaca ema sim I. 21. 

(4) wart ofa wenaae acwarroam 1. 22. 

(5) wenfamet: eeqigafareq: a aim: 1. 23. 

(6) asa Satna ert agit: fae II). 25. 

(7) weqeqa: afsera faerq III. 55. 

(8) feacefadwarraeramciad! wafedaerq LV. 22. * 

9) rr·cc f ã · rfa r raccare; ama aaa 

qagara III. 54, * 

(1) The Ego-Sense is the illusory appearance of iden- 
tity of the subject and the object operating in the field of 
consciousness. 

(2) The self as seer is absolute in its transcendent 
purity ; yet it is capable of reperception in experience. 

(3) For his sake only is the being of the knowable. 


(4) For the emancipated person the world phenomena — 


cease to exist, yet they are not annihilated since they form 
a common field of experience for other individuals. 
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= (5) The cause of the realisation of the natures of the 
5 subject factor and the Purusha in consciouness is contact. 
a (6) When the world of objects withdraws (before 
4 ee ene) there is necessarily no conjunction; this is 
the destruction of world-experience, the oneness of the 
@ elf i in isolation. 
| (7) This state of oneness arises out of the equality of 
the Purusha and Buddhi in purity. 
= (8) Personal consciousness arises when the Purusha 
though in its nature unchangeable is cast into the mould 
of Buddhi. 
(9) Objects exist only for the Purusha : experience thus 
consists in the non-differentiation of these two which in 
their natures are absolutely distinct ; the knowledge of self 
arises out of concentration on its nature. 

Thus in IL. 6 Drik (4) or Purusha the seer is spoken 

of as Sakti or power as much as the Prakriti itself and we 
see that their identity is a seeming one. WVydsa in his 
Bhashya explains caraal (unity of nature or ——— 
as wart sa, by “as if there is no difference.” 
And Panchasikha also writes, afsa: Wi Jaaq ‘sraroaite 
fanfefafaemaqey gear asmeafe ea) Not knowing the 
v. Purusha beyond the Buddhi to be different therefrom, 
s #n nature, character and knowledge, ete., a man has the 
notion of self in the Buddhi through delusion. 


= 
a-« 
J 
* 


Thus we see that when they are known to be separated, 
the real nature of the Purusha is realised. This seeming 
identity is again deseribed as ywaqua,—waa ats eaarfa 
naqaaanaranta aera Ta VRIARTA | 

The Purusha thus we see cognises the phenomena of 
eonsciousness after they have been formed and though its 
nature is different from that yet it appears to be the same 
as that. Vyasa in explaining this Sutra says that the 
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Purusha is neither quite similar to the Buddhi nor 
altogether different from it. For the Buddhi is always 
ehangeful according to the change of the objects that are 
offered to it; so that according as it knows objects or 
does not, it may be said to be changeful; but the Purusha 
is not such, as it always appears as the self, being reflected 
*through the Buddhi, and is thus connected with the 
phenomenal form of knowledge. The notion of self that 
appears connected with all our mental phenomena and 
which always illumines them is only due to this reflection 
of the Purusha in the Buddhi. All phenomenal knowledge 
which has the form of the object can only be transformed 
into conscious knowledge as ‘I know this ”’ only when it 
becomes connected with the ego. Now the ego which 
illumines al] our knowledge is only a product of the trans- 
cendent reflection of the Purusha into the Buddhi. So 
the Purusha may ina way be said to see again that 
whieh was perceived by the Buddhi and thus to impart 
consciousness by transferring its illumination into the 
Buddhi as the ego. The Buddhi suffers changing modi- 
fications according to the fourm of the object of cognition 
‘and thus a state of conscious cognition in the shape 
of “I know it” results when the Buddhi having 
assumed the shape of an object it becomes connected with 
the constant factor Purusha, through the transcendent 
reflection or identification of the Purushain the Buddhi 
as the ego. This is whatis meant by uearaqqa (repercep- 
tion of the Buddhi transformations by Purusha and thereby 
-intelligising the Buddhi which has assumed the.shape of 
any object of consciousness). Even when the Buddhi is 
without any objective form it is being always seen by the 
Purusha. The exact nature of this reflection is indeed 
very hard to comprehend ; no pbysical illustrations can 
really serve to make it clear. And we see that neither 
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— Bhashya nor the Sutras offer any such illustrations as 


etre did. But the Bhashya proceeds to show the points 
in which the Buddhi may be said to differ from the Purusha, 
and those in which it disagrees with it. So that though 


_ we cannot express it anyhow, we may at least make some 
advance towards conceiving the situation. 


Thus the Bhashya says that the main difference between 

the Buddhi and the Purusha is this that the Buddhi is 
constuntly undergoing modifications 

of the distinctness of according as it grasps its objects one 
een ct Porusha by one; for the grasping of an 
object, the act of having a percept, 1s 

nothing but its own undergoing of different modifications 
and thus since an object sometimes comes within’ the 
grasp of the Buddhi and again disappears as a Sanskfira 
(potency) and again comes into the field of the under- 
standing as Smriti (memory), we see that it is gfeanfa or 
ehanging. But the Purusha is the constant seer of the 
Buddhi, whether it has an object as in ordinary forms 
of phenomenal knowledge or when it has no object 
as in a state of (Nirodha or suspension) fat the 
Purusha remains the constant seer of the Buddhi 
and asaresult of this seeing we never lose our notion 
of self. Thus the Purusha is unchanging. It is the 
light which remains unchanged amidst all the chaog- 
ing modifications of the Buddhi, so that we cannot distin- 
guish the Purusha separately from the Buddhi ( sifeartarat 
xa). This is what is meant by saying qq: ufae aet gaa, ¢.<., 
the Purusha reflects or turns into its own light the 
concepts of the Buddhi and thus is said to know it. Thus 
its knowing is manifested in our consciousness as the 
ever-persistent notion of the self or ego whicl 1s ever so 
constant a factor in all the phenomena of consciousness. 


Thus the Purusha appears always in our consciousness as 
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the knowing agent. Really speaking however the Purusha 
only sees himself, he is not in any way in touch with the 
Buddhi. It is absolutely free from all bondage, absolutely 
unconnected with the Prakriti. But from the side of 
appearance it only seems that he is the intelligent seer 
imparting consciousness to our conscious-like conception 
though in reality he remains the seer of himself all the 
while. The difference between the Purusha and the Pra- 
kriti will be clear in as much as we see that the Purusha 
is altogether independent, existing in and for himself, free 
from any bondage whatsoever ; but the Buddhi ts on the 
other hand for the Purusha, for his enjoyment and release. 
That which exists in and for itself, must ever be the self- 
same, unchangeable entity, suffering no transformations 
or modifications, for it has no other end for which it will 
be liable to any change. It is the self-centred, self-satis- 
fied, light, which has never to seek any other end and has 
never to go out of itself. But Prakriti 1s not such, it is 
always undergoing endless complex modifications and as 
such does not exist for itself but for the Purusha, and as 
such is dependent on it. The Buddhi is unconscious, while 
the Purusha is the pure licht of intelligence, for the three 
Gunas are all non-intelligent, and Buddhi is nothing but 


a modification of these three Gunas which are all non- 
intelligent. 


But looked at from another point of view the Prakriti 
is not altogether different from the Purusha; for had it 
been so how could the Purusha which is absolutely pure 
become subject to reperception waarqa’? Thus the Bhashya 
writes—wq afe fang sfai arae fang: |) wena, weterd 
weg! aa: | ved dtxa aqumafa, anqqzaaacrmia acer 
ws waaHret: ag wmq—  wsufemfadtfedtaafaeniadae @ 
afeanfame vfadarta afeaquafa, aera wdaaitqaseqrn 
afeentqanesen afgemfafmeny semfafrenam® | 

OBoOo C.U- 
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Well then let it be dissimilar. To meet this he says: 
He is not quite dissimilar. Why? Even though pure, he 
sees the ideas after they have come into the mind. In as 
much as the Purusha cognises the ideas in the form of 
Buddhi heappears by the act of cocnition to be as it were 
the very self of the Buddhi although in reality he is notso. 
As it has been said :—the power of the enjoyer, Purusha 
( eaqafm ) is certainly unchangeable and it does not run 
after every object. In connection with a changeful object 
it appears forever as if it were being transferred to every 
object and as if it were assimilating its modifications. And 
when the modifications of the Buddhi assume the form of 
consciousness by which it is coloured, they imitate 1t and look 
as if they were manifestations of consciousness unqualified 
by the modifications of the now intelligent Buddhi. 

All our states of consciousness are analysed into two 
parts—a permanent part and a changing part. ‘The chang- 

ing part is the form of our conscious- 
conned Shay nieas ness which is constantly varying 
of permanent intelli- according to the constant change of 
i its contents. The permanent part is 
that pure light of intelligence by virtue of which we have 
the notion of self reflected in our consciousness. Now as 
this notion of self persists through all the varying 
change of our consciousness it is inferred that the 
light which thus shines Ip our Consciousness is un- 
changeable. Our Buddhi is constantly suffering a 
thousand modifications, but the notion of self is the only 
thing permanent amidst all this change. It 1s this notion 
of self that imparts consciousness to the material parts of 
our knowledge. All our concepts originated from the 
percepts which we had of the external material objects. 
So the forms of our concepts which could exactly represent 
these material objects clearly in their own terms must 
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be made of the very self-same stuff. But with the reflec- 


tion of the Purusha, the soul, there comes within the 
e  eentent of our consciousness, the notion of self which 
by spiritualises as it were all our concepts and makes them 


conscious and intelligent. So this seeming identity of the 
Purusba and the Buddhi, by whieh the Purusha may be 
spoken of as the seer of the concept appears to the self 
which is manifested in the consciousness by virtue of the 
seeming reflection. For this is that self, or personality 
which remains unchanged all through our consciousness. 
Thus our phenomenal intelligent self is partially a material 
reality arising out of the seeming interaction of the spirit 
and the Buddhi. This interaction is the only way by which 
matter releases the spirit from its seeming bondage. 

But a question arises how is it that there can cven be 
a seeming reflection of the Purusha 
in the Buddhi which is altogether 
non-intelligent ? How 1s it possible 
for the Buddhi to eateh a glimpse of the Purusha which 
illaminates all its concepts into consciousness, which 
justifies the expression waqzq which means that it perceives 
by imitation (wqarta qafa sf waqm)? How can _ the 
Porusha which is altogether formless allow any reflection of 
itself to imitate the form of Buddhi, by virtue of which it 
appears as the self—the supreme possessor and knower of 
all our mental conceptions ? There must be at least some 
resemblance between the Buddhi and the Purusha to 
justify in some sense this seeming reflection. And we find 
that the last Sutra of the Vibhutipada says :—e@ayqaaal: 
afeera feer—which means that when the a@@ or Buddhi 
becomes as pureas Purusha, Kaivalya or oneness is attained. 
This shows that the pure nature of Sattwa has a great 
resemblance with the pure nature of the Paurusha. So much 
so that the last stage preceding the state of Kaivalya is 


Explanation of the 
seeming retlection. 
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— same almost as the state of Kaivalya in which the 
- Purusha is in himself and there is no Buddhi to reflect it. In 
this state we see that the Buddhi can be so pure that it ean 
_ exactly reflect the nature of Purusha as he is in himself. 
_ ‘This is what is meant by saying a=aqaaal: afsaer sae | 
_ ‘This state in which the Buddhi becomes as pure as the 
Purusha, and reflects it in its purity does not materially 
differ from the state of Kaibalya, in which the Purusha is 
in himself—the only difference being that Budd, when it 
becomes so pure, becomes gradually lost in the Prakriti 
und cannot again serve to bind the Purusha. 
Leannot restrain here the temptation of giving a 
very beautiful illustration from the 
b euler: erieenanen Bhashyakar to explain the way in 
which Chitta serves the purposes of 
the Purushs. feraaaerrafoneafafearsiqat eae «| wafer 
geae eifax: L. 4. which is explained in Yoga Vartika as 
follows :—agwarmafa: afaa a wa:afadiarwamaim fa@encqaratrt 
gan gave alfaa: | wafa divareaer, e., just as a magnet 
draws, though it remains unmoved itself, iron towards it, 
so towards the Purusha the Huddhi modifications become 
drawn and they thereby become visible to the Purusha and 
serve his purpose. 
To summarise now, we have seen that something like 
a unity takes place between the Bud- 
ney: dhi ‘and the Purusha, t.c., there ie a 
seeming reflection of the Purusha in the Buddhi, simul- 
taneously with its being determined conceptually, as a 
result whereof this reflection of the Purusha in the Buddhi 
which is known as the self, becomes united with these 
conceptual determinations of the Buddhi and the former is 
said to be the perceiver of all these determinations. Our 
_ eonscious personality or self is thus the seeming unity of 
* the knowable in the Buddhi in the shape of conceptual or 
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judgmental representations with the ‘teflections of the 


Purusha in the Buddhi. Thus in the single act of cog- 


nition we have the notion of our own personality and the 


particular conceptual or perceptual representation with 


which this ego identifies itself. The true seer, the pure 


intelligence, the free, the eternal remains all the while — 


beyond any touch of sully or impurity from the Buddhi, 
though it must be remembered that it is its own seeming 
reflection in Buddhi that appears as the ego, the cogniser 
of all our states, pleasures and sorrows of mind apd one 
who is the apperceiver of this unity of the seeming reflec- 
tion—of the Purusha and the determinations of the Buddhi. 
In all our conscious states there is such a synthetic unity 
between the determinations of our Buddhi and the self, 
that they cannot be distinguished one from the other— 
a fact which is exemplified in all onr cognitions which are 
the union of the knower and the known. The nature of 
this reflection is a transcendent one and can never be 
explained by any physical illustration. Purushaw#is alto- 
gether different from the Buddhi in as much as it is the 
pure intelligence and absolutely free, while the latter is 
non-intelligent and dependent on the Purusha’s enjoyment 
and release which are its sole purposes for movement. 
But there is some similarity between the two, for how 
could the Buddhi otherwise catch a seeming glimpse of 
Him? It is also seen when we find that the pure Buddhi 
ean adapt itself to the pure form of the Purusha which 
i¢ almost identical with the state of Kaivalya. 
We have discussed the nature of the Purusha and 
The plurality of the its general relations with the Buddhi. 
Se es Gankiyn Now it remains with us to show a 
K&rika about the na- few more points about them. The 
anal a — chief point in which the Purusha of 
the Sankhya Patanjala differs from the similar spiritual 
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principles of other systems of philosophy is, that it 
regards its Purusha not as one but as many. Let us 
try to discuss this point in connection with the 
arguments of the Sankhya Patanjala doctrine in 
favour of a separate principle of ‘“Purusha. Thus 
the Karik& says:—dernucgem faqorfefartorfesrn | 
Sadie dasa wae wea * “ Because an assemblage of 
things is for the sake of another; because the op- 
posite of the three modes and the rest (their modi- 
fications) must exist; because there must be a 
superintending power; because there must be a nature 
that enjoys and because of (the existence of) active 
exertion for the sake of abstraction or isolation (from 
material contact) ; therefore the soul exists.” The first 
is an argument from design or teleology by which it is 
inferred that there must be some other simple entity for 
which these complex collocations of things are intended. 
Thus Gaudapada says :—‘‘In like manner as a _ bed, 
which 1s an assemblage of bedding props, cotton, - coverlet 
and pillows is for another’s use, not for its own and its 
several component parts render no mutual service ; thence 
it is concluded that there is a man who sleeps upon the 
bed and for whose sake it was made. So this world, 
which is an assemblage of the five elements, is for 
another’s use; or there is a soul, for whose enjoyment 
this enjoyable body consisting of intellect and the rest 
has been produced. 

The second argument is that all the knowable has 
three elements involved in it, first; the element of Sattwa, 
by which we have the intelligence-staff causing all mani- 
festations, second, the element of Rajas or energy which 
is always causing transformations and the third is the 
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- Tamas element which is the mass which serves the 


potentiality for the Rajas to actualise. Now sucha Pra- 
kritt composed of these three elements cannot be a seer 
itself. For the seer must be always the same unchange- 
able, actionless entity—the ever present constant factor in 
all stages of our consciousness. 

Third argument.—There must bea supreme background 
of pure consciousness, standing on which all our experience 
may be co-ordinated and expressed. ‘This background 
is the pure actionless Purusha by a reflection from 
which all our mental states become conscious. Davies 
however explains it a little differently in accordance 
with a simile in the Tattwa Kaumudi—aa <aife aanfefa: 


and says:—‘“‘The idea of Kapila seems to be that the 


power of self-control cannot be predicated of matter which 
must be directed or controlled for the accomplishment of 
any purpose, and this controlling power must be something 
external to matter and diverse from it. The soul how- 
ever never acts. It only seems to act; and it is difficult 
to reconcile this part of the system with that which gives 
to the soul a controlling foree. If the soul is a chario- 
teer it must be an active force.” But Davies here com- 
mits the mistake of carrying the simile too far. The 
comparison of the charioteer and the chariot holds good 
only to the extent that the chariot can take a particular 
course only when there is a _ particular purpose 
of the charioteer to perform. The motion of the 
chariot is fulfilled only’ when it is connected with the 
living person of the charioteer, whose purpose it has 
to fulfil. 

Fourth argument.—Since Prakriti is  non-intelligent 
there must be one who enjoys the pains and pleasures 
inber. Really speaking the emotional and conceptual 
determinations of these feelings are roused into 
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consciousness by the seeming reflection of the light of 
Purusha. 

Fifth argument.—Because there is tendency in all 
persons to run towards the oneness of the Purusha, which 
is to be achieved by liberation; there must be one for 
whose sake the modifications of the Buddhi are gradually 
withheld and a reverse process set up by which they return 
back to their original cause Prakriti and thus liberate the 
Purusha. It is on account of this reverse tendency of 
Prakriti to release the Purusha that a man feels prompted 
to achieve his liberation as the highest consummation of 
his moral ideal. 

Thus having proved the existence of the Purusha, 
the Karika proceeds to prove the plurality of the Purusha 
Cacantal ufamaniegraa weds qewareies aqeafaqaare 4” | 
“From the separate allotment of birth, death and 
the organs; from the diversity of occupations at the 
same time and also from the different conditions of the 
three modes, it is proved that there is a plurality of 
souls.”’ Or in other words since with the birth of one 
individual all are not born; since with the death of one 
all do not die and since each individual has separate sense 
organs for himself and sin:e all beings do not work at the 
same time in the same manner and since the qualities of 
the different Gunas are possessed differently by different 
individuals, the Purushas are indeed many. Patanjali 
though he does not infer in this way the plurality of the 


Purushas, yet holds this view as in the Sutra wer 


ufaqenaae aca.” * Although destroyed in relation 
to him whose objects have been achieved it is not destroy- 
bP 


ed being common to others. 
Davies in explaining the former Karik&i says, ‘* There 
however, the difficulty that the soul ts not affected by 


is, 
How ean their various modifications 


the three modes. 
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prove the individuality of souls in opposition to the 
Vedantist doctrine that all souls are only portions of the 

one, an infinitely extended monad ?”’ 
Really this question is the most puzzling one in 
the Sankhya doctrine. But a careful penetration into the 
principles of Sankhya Yoga would 


Examination of the bring home to us the idea that this 
Iurality of the . ‘ 
— iS & necessary and consistent outcome 


of the Sankhya view of a dualistic 
conception of the universe. 

For if it is said that the Purusha is one and by its 
reflection into different Buddhis we have the notion of 
different selfs, then it follows that these notions of self, 
or personality are false. For the only true being is 
the being of the one Purusha, So the knower being 
false, the known also becomes false, the knower and the 
known being vanished, everything is reduced to that which 
we can in no way conceive, viz., the Brahman. It may 
be argued that according to the Sankhya philosophy also, 
the knower is false, for the pure Purusha as such is not in 
any way connected with the Prakriti. But even then 
it must be observed that the Sankhya Yoga view does not 
hold that the knower is false but it analyses the nature 
of the ego and says that it is the seeming unity of the 
Buddhi and the Purusha, both of which are reals in the 
strictest sense of the terms. Purusha is justly called the 
knower there. It sees and simultaneously with it there is a 
modification of the Buddhi, this seeing becomes joined 
with this modification of the Buddhi and thus arises the 
ego who perceives that particular form of the modification 
of Buddhi. Purusha always remains the knower. The 
Buddhi suffers modifications and just at the same 
time the Buddhi catches a glimpse of the light of the 
Purusha, so that the Samyoga or contact of the Purusha and 
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the Prakriti is at one and the same point of time in which 
there is unity of the reflection of the Purusha and the 
particular transformation of the Buddhi. 

The knower, the ego and the knowable, none of 
them are false in the Sankhya Yoga system at the stage 
preceding, the Kaivalyawhen the Bud- 
dhi becomes as pure as the Purusha ; 
its modification, resembles the exact 
form of the Purusha and then the 
Purusha knows himself in his true nature in the 
Buddhi ; after which the Buddhivanishes. The Vedanta 
has to admit the modifications of the Maya _ but 
has at the same time to hold it as unreal, The Vedanti 
says that the Maya is as beginningless as the Prakriti 
and is as ara (ending) as the Buddhi of the Sankhyists 
with reference to the released person. 

But according to the Vedanta Philosophy the knowledge 
of ego is only a false knowledye—an illusion imposed upen the 
The Maya according to the 


The Examination 
continued. 


formless Brahman as Many. 
Vedantist can neither be said to exist nor to nop-exist. 
She is ‘“faata, ¢.e., can never be described or defined. 
Such an unknown and unknowable Maya by its reflection 
upon the Brahman causes the many of the world. But 
according to the Sankhya doctrine, the Prakriti is as much 
real as the Purusha itself. They are two irreducible 
metaphysical remainders—the Prakriti and the Purusha, 
Their connection is beginningless (#atfe dat. But this 
ecounection is not unreal in the Vedanta sense of the term. 
We see that according to the Vedanta system, all notions 
of ego or personality are false and they are originated 
by the illusive action of the Ma&ya, so that ultimately 
when they vanish there are no other remainders. But 
this is not the case with Sainkhya, for es the Purusha 
is the real seer, its cognitions cannot be dismissed as 
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unreal, and so the Purushas or the knowers as they appear 
to us must be held as real. As the Prakriti is not the 


Maya of the Vedantist (the nature of whose influence 
over the spiritual principle cannot be determined) we cannot 
account for the plurality of the Purushas by supposing 
that one Purusha is being reflected into many Buddhis and 
generating the many egoes. For in that case it will be 
difficult to explain the plurality of their appearances in 
the Buddhis. For if there be one spiritual principle, how 
should we account for the supposed plurality of the 
Buddhis. For to serve the supposed one Purusha we 
should rather expect to find one Buddhi and not many, 
and this will only mean that there would be only one ego, 
his enjoyment and release. Supposing for argument’s 
sake that there are many Buddhis and one Purusha which 
being reflected into them is the cause of the plurality 
of selfs, then also we cannot see how the Prakriti ts 
moving for the enjoyment and release of one Purusha, 
it would rather appear to be moved for the sake of the 
enjoyment and release of the reflected or unreal self. For 
the Purusha is not finally released with the release of 
any number of particular individual selfs. For it may be 
released with reference to one individual but it may remain 
bound in connection with others. So the Prakriti would not 
really be moved in this suppositional case for the sake of 
the Purusha but for the sake of the reflected selfs only. 
If we want to suppose it to take place in such a way as to 
avoid the said difficulties, then also with the release of one 
Purusha, all Purushas will have to be released. For really 
in the supposed theory there would not be many different 
Purushas, but it was the one Purusha which had appeared 
as many, so that with his release all the other so-called 
Purushas have to be released. We see that if it is the enjoy- 
ment (#1) and salvation (wqa7) of one Purusha which 
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appear as so many different series of enjoyments and 


 emancipations then with his experiences all should have 


the same experiences. With his birth and death, all 
should be born or all should die at once. For really 
speaking it is the experiences of one Purusha which 
appear in all the seeming different Purushas. And in the 
other suppositions there is neither emancipation nor 
enjoyment Purusha at all. For there, it is only the illusory 
self that enjoys or releases himself. By his release no 
Purusha is really released at all. So the fundamental 
conception of Prakriti as moving for the sake of the 
enjoyment and release of the Purusha, has to be abandoned. 

So we see that from the position in which Kapila and 
Patanjali were standing, this plurality of the Purushas was 
the most consistent thing that they could think of. Any 
compromise with the Vedanta doctrine here would hve 
greatly changed the philosophical aspect and value of the 
Sankhya Philosophy. As the Purushas are nothing but 
pure intelligences they can as well be all pervading though 
many. Kut there is another objection that number isa 
eonception of the phenomenal mind, how then can it be 
applied to the Purushas which are said to be many. But 
that difficulty remains unabated even though we should 
regard the Purusha as one) When we go into the domains 
of metaphysics an’ try to represent the Reality with the 
symbols of our phenomenal conceptions we have really 
to commit almost a violence to it. But this must have 
to be allowed in all our attempts to philosophise to 
express in terms of our conceptions that pure inexpressible 
free iUlumination which exists in and for itself beyond the 
range of any mediation by the concepts of images of our 
mind. So we see that the Sankhya was not incon- 
sistent in holding the doctrine of the plurality of the 
Purushas. Patanjali does not say anything about it, since 
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he is more anxious to say about other things connected 
with the pre-supposition of the plurality of the Purusha. 
Thus he speaks of it only in one place as we have quoted 
above and says that though for a released person this 
world disappeared altogether, still it remains unchanged 
with all the other Purushas in common. Now Patanjali 
proceeds to prove the validity of an external world as 
Reality of an objec- against the idealistic Buddhists. 
tive world. Thus in Sutra 12 of the Chapter on 
Kaivalya he writes :—‘* The past and the future exist in 
reality, since all qualities of things manifest themselves in 
these three different ways. The future is the manifestation 
which is to be. The past is the appearance which has been 
experienced. The present is that which is in active opera- 
tion. It is, this threefold substance which is the object 
of knowledge. If they did not exist in reality, there 
would not exist a knowledge thereof. How could there 
be knowledge in the absence of anything that might be 
known. For this reason, the past and present in reality exist. 
Thus the 4m says efaaninaaniad squaaiaaaald aerators, 
aaa ad Gacay srreasay afe 4aq aaudl 1 ufaaae fafaag 
srAqerqaa awed aeqaraita | 
So we see that the present holding within itself the 
past and the future exists in reality. For the past 
though it has been negated has really 
been conserved and kept in the pre- 
sent and the future also though it 
has not made its appearance yet exists in potentiality 
in the present. So, as we know the past and the future 
worlds in the present, they both exist and subsist in the 
present. That which once existed cannot die and that 
which did never exist cannot come to be ( #1eTaa: daa: 
a =ife al fan: ). Sothe past has not been destroyed 


Present, Past anil 
Future. 
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we or it } s rather, shifted its place and hidden itself in 


, a | - the — of the present, and the future that has not made 


1 its appearance exists in the present only in a potential 
J form. It eannot be argued, as Vachaspati says, that 
a _ the past and the future are not present, therefore 
Se they do not exist, for if the past and future do not exist 


— how can there be a present also, since its existence also 
— — only relative? So all the three exist as truly as any 


one of them, and the only difference amoung them is the 
different way or mode of their existence. afe q wa arraTarary 


a ; 
ATRIA: ee: eT 8h arraa a · 


* fafrecan 9g ae aarorarifafare’ | 


Now he proceeds to refute the arguments of those 


a idealists who hold that since the external knowables do never 


exist independently of our knowledge of them, their separate 


—J— external existence as such may be denied. Again since 


it is by knowledge alone that the external knowables can 


2 present themselves to us we can infer that there is 


really no knowable external reality apart from its know- 
ledge, just as we see that in dream states, knowledge can 
exist apart from the reality of any external world. 

So it may be argued that there is really no external 
reality as it appears to us. The Buddhists hold that the 
blue thing and its knowledge “as blue are identical owing 
to the maxim that things which are invariably perceived 
together are one. 

aerqeufraaieeestterataar: 
So they say that the external reality is not different 
from our idea about it. To this it 
Reality of the Ex- may be replied that if as you say, 
terual world. . i i : 2 
the external reality is identical with 
our ideas and there is no other external reality existing 
as such outside my ideas, then why does it appear 
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as existing apart, outside and independent of my 
ideas ? The idealists have no ground to deny the external 
reality and assert that it is only the creation of our 
Imagination like the experiences in the state of dream. 
Even our ideas carry with them the notion that the reality 
is outside our mental experiences. All our percepts 
and notions as this and that, arise only by virtue of the 
influence of the external world; how can they deny the 
existence of external world as such ? The objective world 
is present by its own power. How is it then that this 
objective world can be given up on the strength of mere 
logical or speculative abstraction ? 

Thus the Bhashya says :—There is no object without 
the knowledge of it, but there is knowledge without any 
corresponding object as imagined in dreams ; thus the 
reality of external things is like that of dream objects 
but mere imaginations of the subject and unreal. How 
can they who say so be believed? Since they first suppose 
that the things which present themselves to us by their 
own force do so only on account of the invalid and 
delusive imagination of the intellect and then deny the 
reality of the external world on the strength of such ap 
imaginary supposition of their own. «reef fesmiraeac:, 
sfe oq wiq wifterat euidl afeafaea femraqpanqaosaa, 
srrcfearerarars as wyfaqdigs 4 qearaietf a sre a anata 
acters % BASIN se Seq wHATOHaa 3 fener 
qearaes Aes: AA⸗n: |: | 


‘The external world has generated the knowledge by its 
own presentative power (sg4 e@laaraemean fasmenfa) and 
thus caused itself to be represented in our ideas and we have 
no right to deny it. Commenting on the Bhashya 
quoted above, Vachaspati says that the method of 
agreement applied by the Buddhists by their e¥tqeufraa 
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(maxim of simultaneous perception) may have a chance 


of being contradicted by an application of the method 
of difference. The method of agreement applied by 
the idealists when putin proper form sounds like this: 
—Wherever there is knowledge there is external reality 
or rather every case of knowledge agrees with or is the 
same as every case of the presence of external reality, so 
knowledge is the cause of the presence of the external 
reality, 7.¢., the external world depends for its reality on 
our knowledge or ideas and owes its origin or appearance 
as such to them. But Vachaspati says that this 
application of the method of agreement is not certain 
for it cannot be corroborated by the method of difference. 
For the statement that every case of absence of knowledge 
is also a case of absence of external reality cannot be 
proved, t.e., we cannot prove that the external reality does 
not exist when we have no knowledge of it. (#¥lqvew- 
faana aad «= eqdferrafataaarra frat). 


Describing the nature of grossness and externality, 

| the attributes of the external world, 

“Seales he says that grossness means the 
pervading of more portions of space than one, ¢.¢., grossness 
means extension, and externality means being related to 
separate space, i.e., co-existence in space (avn2uantam ets 
fafesazual 4 area )- Thus we see that extension and co- 
existence in space are the two fundamental qualities of the 
gross external world. Now a percept or concept can never 
be said to possess them, for rt cannot be said that an idea 
has been extending in more space than one and yet co- 
existing separately in separate places. An idea cannot 
be said to exist with other ideas in space and to extend 
in many points of space at one and the same time. 
To avoid this it cannot be said that there may be 
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plurality of ideas so that some may co-exist and 
others may extend in space. For co-existence and 
extension can never be asserted of our ideas, since 
they are very fine and subtle, and can be known 
only at the time of their individual operation, at which 
time however other ideas may be quite latent and unknown. 
Imagination has no power to negate their reality, for the 
sphere of imagination is quite distinct from the sphere of 
external reality, and it can never be applied to an external 
reality to negate it. Imagination is a mental function and 
as such has no touch with the reality outside, which it can 
by no means negate. 


It cannot also be said that because grossness and 
externality can abide neither in the world external nor in 
, our ideas therefore it is false. For this falsehood cannot be 
thought to be separable from our ideas, for in that case 
our ideas would be as false as the false itself. The notion 
of externality and grossness pervades all our ideas 
and if they are held to be false no true thing can be 


known by our ideas and they therefore become equally 
false. 


Again knowledge and the external world because they 
happen to be presented together can never be said to be 


identical. For the method of agree- 
Continued. 
ment cannot by itself prove identity. 
Knowledge and the knowable external world may be 
independently co-existing things like the notions of 
existence and non-existence. Both of them are independ- 
ently co-existing naturally with each other. It is 
therefore clear enough says Vachaspati that the force of 
perception which gives usa direct knowledge of things 
ean never be undervalued on the strength of mere logical 
abstraction. 
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_ We further see, says Patanjali, that the thing remains 


men may change differently about it 
(agave fanatic aa: fae: gan:). Thus 
A, B, C, may perceive the same identical woman and may 
feel pleasure, pain or hatred. We see that the same 
common thing generates different feelings and ideas in 
different persons ; external reality cannot be said to owe its 
origin to the idea or imagination of any one mao, but 
exists independently of any person’s imagination in and 
for itself. For if it be due to the imagination of any 
particular man it is his own idea which as such cannot 
generate the same ideas in another man. So it must be 
said that the external reality is what we perceive it 
outside and our knowledge about it is mere percepts. The 
two can never be mixed together. 

There are again others who say that just as pleasure 
and pain rise along with our ideas and must be said to 
be due to them so the objective world also must be said 
to have come into existence along with our ideas. The 
objective world therefore according to these philosophers 
has no external existence either in the past or in the 
future, but has only a momentary existence in the present 
‘due to our ideas about them. That much existence only 

. are they ready to attribute to external objects which can be 
measured by the idea of the moment. The moment I 
have an idea of a thing, the thing rises into existence and 
may be said to exist only for that moment and as soon 
as the idea disappears the object also vanishes, for when 

it cannot be presented to me in the form of ideas it can 
be said to exist in no sense. But this argument cannot 
hold good for if really the objective reality should depend 
upon the idea of any individual man, then the objective 
reality corresponding toan idea of his ought to cease to 


_ ‘Continued. 


‘the same though the ideas and feelings of different ) 
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exist: either ‘with the change of his idea or when he directs 
attention to some other thing, or when he _ restrains 
his mind from all objects of thought. Now then if it 


it thus ceases to exist, how can it again spring into existence 
¥ when the attention of the individual is again directed 
y towards it. Again all parts of an object can never be 


seen all at once. Then supposing that the front side of 
a thing is visible, then the back side which cannot be 
seen at the time must not be said to exist at all. So if 
the back side does not exist, the front side also can as 
well be said not to exist ( 4 starnqafearmrneane 4 eta af 
geq sta cexafa 4 eq). Therefore it must be said that 
there is an indevendent external reality which is the com- 
mon field of observation for all souls in general; and 
there are also separate ‘‘Chittas”’ for separate indi- 
vidual souls (aaa eaaila: sagasarna: eaatfa «qq fautia 
ufagea wae). And all the experiences of the Purusha 
result from the connection of this ‘* Chitta’’ with the 
external world. 
Now from this view of the reality of the external 
world we are confronted with another 
Different views about gyestion—what is the ground which 
substratum. : bs 
underlies the manifold appearance 
of this external world which has been proved to be real. 
What is that something which is thought as the vebicle of . 
such qualities as produce in us the ideas. What is that 
self-subsistent substrate which is the basis of so many 
changes, actions and re-actions that we always meet im the 
external world. Locke called this substrate Substance 
and regarded it as unknown, but said that though it did not 
follow that it was a product of our own subjective 
thought yet it did not at the same time exist without us. 
Hume however tried to explain everything from the 
— standpoint of association of ideas and denied all notions 
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Ses We know that Kant who was much 
‘influenced by Hume, agreed to the existence of some such 
_ unknown reality which he was pleased to call the Thing- 
_ in-itself, the nature of which however was absolutely 
_ unknowable, but whose influence was a great factor in all 
our experiences. 

4 —— But the Bhashya tries to penetrate deeper into the 
. 4J nature of this substrate or substance 
| The view of the and says :—ufeanqaraife wi:, wfafafarn 
 BhSshyakara. 

— oa coal wie . The character- 
istie qualities form the very being itself of the characterised 
and it is the change of the characterised alone that is 
detailed by means of the characteristic. To understand 
thoroughly the exact significance of this statement it will 
be necessary to take a more detailed review of what has 
already been said about the Gunas. We know that all 
things mental or physical are formed by the different 
eollocations of Sattwa of the nature of illumination 
(wat), Rajas,—the energy or the mutative principle of the 
nature of action (fan) and Tamas,—the obstructive prin- 
ciple of the nature of inertia fefa which in their original 
and primordial state are too fine to be apprehended 
(qart aca’ aa 4 efeqasrsgfa). These different Gunas combine 
themselves in various proportions and form the manifold 
universe of the knowable and thus are made the objects 
of our cognition. Though combining in different pro- 
portions they become in the words of Dr. B.N. Seal 
more and more differentiated, determinate and coherent 
and thus make themselves cognisable yet they never for- 
sake their own true nature as the Gunas. So we see that 
they have. thus got two natures, one in which they remain 
quite unchanged as Gunas, and _ another in whieh they 
* eollocate and combine —— in various ways and 
thus appear under the veil of a multitude of qualities and 
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* —* 
states of the manifold knowable (a#a@faée qari affaa 


fatteqrafafa gearaat tava, 4 Soreraerarar: )- 
Now these Gunas take three different courses of deve- 
lopment from the ego or WeETe ac- 
Salant —— and their eording to which the ego or WeETt 
ane may be said to be afea, 74 and 
amaa. Thus from the afew side of the ego or weet by a 
preponderance of 4a the five knowledge-giving senses, 
¢.g., ear, eye, touch, taste and smell are derived. From 
the Rajas side of ezo by a preponderance of Rajas the 
five active senses of speech, ete. From the Tamas side 
of ego or SeETt by a preponderance of Tamas, the five 
Tanmatras. From which again by a preponderance of 
Tamas the atoms of five gross elements earth, water, 
fire, air and ether are derived. 

In the derivation of these it must be remembered that 
all the three Gunas are conjointly responsible. In the 
derivation of a particular product one of the Gunas may 
indeed be predominant, and thus may bestow the promi- 
nent characteristic of that product, but the other two 
Gunas are also present there and perform their functions 
equally well, Their opposition does not withhold the 
progress of evolution but rather helps it. All the three 
combine together in varying degrees of mutual prepon- 
derance and thus together help the process of evolution 
to produce a single product. Thus we see that though 
the Gunas are three, they combine to produce on the side 
of perception; the senses; such as those of hearing, 
sight, ete., and on the side of the knowable, the 
ndividual ‘Tanmiatras of Gandha, Rasa, Ripa, Sparsa 
and Sabda. The Gunas composing each Tanmatra again 
agreeably combine with each other with a prepon- 
derance of Tamas to produce the atoms of each gross 
element. Thus in each combination one Guna remains as 


uae Viseshas. 


pr ———— others remain as — on it but 
es its indirectly in the evolution of that particular 
product. ere] 

—— on this — may be ——— in two 


a ways :—(1) Those which are modi- 
‘The Aviseshas and fications or products of some other 
cause and are themselves capable of 


originating other products like themselves ; (2) Those which 
though themselves derived, yet cannot themselves be the 
cause of the origination of other existence like themselves. 


The former may be said to be slightly (sfaitq) specialised 
and the latter thoroughly specialised, (fata). 
Thus we see that from Prakriti comes Mahat, from 
Mahat comes Ahankadra and from Ahankira we have seen 
above, the evolution takes three 
Tattwantara-Pari. different courses according to the 
preponderance of Sattwa, Rajas and 
Tamas originating the cognitive and conative senses and 
Manas, the Superintendent of them both on one. side and 
the Tanmitras on the other. These Tanmatras again 
produce the five gross elements. Now when Ahanka@ra 
produces the Tanmatras or the senses, or when the Tanma- 
tras produce the five gross elements, or when Ahankdara 


| némn. 


itself is produced from Buddhi or Mahat, it is called 


Tattwantara-parijaima, ¢.c., the production of a different 
‘Tattwa or substance. 

Thus in the ease of Tattwantara-parinima (as for ex- 
ample when the Tanmatras are produced from Ahanka&r), 
it must be carefully noticed that the state of being 
involved in the Tanmiftras is altogether different from the 
state of being of Ahankara ; it is not a mere change of 
quality but a change of existence or state of being. Thus 
though the Tanmatras are derived from Ahankdara the 
traces of Ahankdra cannot be easily traced in them. This 
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states of the manifold knowable (aafaé qart afwan 
faitasiafafa qesrae qorar:, 4 arrears: )- | 

Now these Gunas take three different courses of deve- 

lopment from the ego or eET ac- 
lal casey and their eording to which the ego or weer 

may be said to be arfea, <4 and 
arma. Thus from the afma side of the ego or weete by a 
preponderance of 4a the five knowledge-giving senses, 
¢.g., ear, eye, touch, taste and smell are derived. From 
the Rajas side of ezo by a preponderance of Rajas the 
five active senses of speech, ete. From the Tamas side 
of ego or weett by a preponderance of Tamas, the five 
Tanmatras. From which again by a preponderance of 
Tamas the atoms of five gross elements earth, water, 
fire, air and ether are derived. 

In the derivation of these it must be remembered that 
all the three Gunas are conjointly responsible. In the 
derivation of a particular product one of the Gunas may 
indeed be predominant, and thus may bestow the promi- 
nent characteristic of that product, but the other two 
Gunas are also present there and perform their functions 
equally well. Their opposition does not withhold the 
progress of evolution but rather helps it. All the three 
combine together in varying degrees of mutual prepon- 
derance und thus together help the process of evolution 
to produce a single product. Thus we see that though 
the Gunas are three, they combine to produce on the side 
of perception ; the senses ; such as_ those of hearing, 
sight, ete., and on the side of the knowable, the 
individual ‘T'anmatras of Gandba, Rasa, Rapa, Sparsa 
and Sabda. The Gunas composing each Tanmatra again 
agreeably combine with each other with a prepon- 
derance of Tamas to produce the atoms of each gross 
element. Thus in each combination one Guna remains as 
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prominent, whereas others remain as dependent on it bnt 
help it indirectly in the evolution of that particular 
product. 

Now this evolution may be characterised in two 
ways :—(1) Those which are modi- 
fications or products of some other 
cause and are themselves capable of 
originating other products like themselves ; (2) Those which 
though themselves derived, yet cannot themselves be the 
eause of the origination of other existence like themselves. 
The former may be said to be slightly (=faitq) specialised 
and the latter thorougzhly specialised, (faa). 

Thus we see that from Prakriti comes Mahat, from 
Mahat comes Ahankara and from Ahankiira we have seen 

above, the evolution takes three 


ah Tattwaintara-Pari- different courses according to the 
mr. 
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preponderance of Sattwa, Rajas and 
Tamas originating the cognitive and conative senses and 
Manas, the Superintendent of them both on one. side and 
the Tanmatras on the other. These Tanmatras again 
produce the five gross elements. Now when Ahankara 
produces the Tanmiatras or the senses, or when the Tanma- 
tras produce the five gross elements, or when Ahankdra 
itself is produced from Buddhi or Mahat, it is called 
Tattwantara-parinama, ?.¢., the production of a different 
Tattwa or substance. 

Thus in the ease of Tattwantara-parinaéma (as for ex- 
ample when the Tanmatras are produced from Ahankar), 
it must be earefully noticed that the state of being 
involved in the ‘Tanmatras is al torether different from the 
state of being of Ahankara; if is not a mere change of 
quality but a change of existence or state of being. ‘Thus 
though the Tanmitras are derived from Ahankdara the 
traces of Ahankdra cannot be easily traced in them. This 
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derivation is not such that the Abankara remains princi- 
pally unchanged and there is only a change of quality of 
the Ahankara, but it is a different existence altogether 
having properties which differ widely from those of Ahankar. 
So it is called Tattwantara-parinima, i.e., evolution of 
different categories of existence. 

Now the evolution that the senses and the five gross 
elements can undergo can never be of thix nature, for they 
are ViSeshas, or substances which have been too much 
specialised to allow the evolution of any other substance 
of a different grade of existence from themselves. With 
them there is an end of all emanation. So we see that 
the AviSeshas or slightly specialised ones are those which 
being themselves but emanations can yet yield other emana- 
tions from themselves. Thus we see that Mahat, Ahankar 
and the five Tanmé@tras are themselves emanations, as well 
as the source of other emanations. Mahat however though 
it is undoubtedly an Avigesha or slightly specialised 
emanation is called by another technical name Liga or 
sign, for from the state of Mahat, the Prakriti from which 
it must have emanated may be inferred. Prakriti how- 
ever from which no other primal state is inferrible is called 
the Alinga («few) or that which is not a sign for the exist- 


ence of any other primal and more unspecialised state. | 


In one sense all the emanations can be with justice called 
the Lingas or states of existence standing as the sign by 
which the causes from which they bave emanated can be 
directly inferred. Thus in this sense the five gross ele- 
ments may be called the Linga of the Tanmatras, and 
they again of the ego and that again of the Mahat, for 
the unspeciahsed ones are inferred from their specialised 
modifications or emanations. But this technical name 
Liiige i reserved for the Mahat from which the Alin 


or Prakriti can be inferred. This Prakriti however is * 
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| f Be eternal state which i is not an emanation iteelf but the basis 
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and source of all other emanations. 
The Linga and the Aliiga have thus — compared 
ins the Karika :-— 
Squefaaaents afmaaaanfad fw 
aread qea ara faqtreraerme i 


The Linga has a cause, it is neither eternal nor universal, 


is mobile, multiform, dependent, attributive conjunct—and 


subordinate. Whereas the Alinga is the reverse. The 
Alinga or Prakriti however being the cause has some 
characteristics in common with its Lifgas as contra- 
distinguished from the Purushas, which is a separate 
principle altogether. 
Thus the —Karika says — 
faqaafsafataqa: amaraaaan vcraf 
aman afeqtrerea Jar ii 
The manifested and the unmanifested Pradh&oa are 
both cemposed of the three Gunas, indiscriminating, objec- 
tive, generic, unconscious and productive. Soul in these 
respects is the reverse. We have seen above that Prakriti 
is the state of the equilibrium of the Gunas, which can 
in no way be of any use tothe Purusha, and is thus held 
to be eternal though all other states are held to be non- 
eternal as they are produced for the sake of the Purusha. 
The state of Prakriti is that in which the Gunas 
perfectly overpower each other and the characteristics (wa) 
and the characterised (wef) are one and the same. 
Evolution is thus nothing but the manifestation of 
change, mutation, or the energy of Rajas. The Rajas is 
the one mediating activity that breaks 
Evolution and what = jp all compounds, builds up new ones 
a: and initiates original muodifications. 


“Whenever in any particular combination the proportion 
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of Sattwa, Rajas or Tamas alters, as a condition of 


this alteration, there is the dominating activity of 
Rajas, by which the old equilibrium is destroyed and 
another equilibrium established, this in its own turn is 
again disturbed and again another equilibrium is restored. 
Now the manifestation of this latent activity of Rajas 1s 
what is called change or evolution. In the external world 
the time that is taken by a Tanmitra or atom to move 
from its place is identical with a unit of change. Now an 
atom will be that quantum which is smaller or finer than 
that point or limit at which it canin any way be perceived 
by the senses. They are therefore mere points without 
magnitude or dimension and the unit of time or moment 
(qq) that is taken up in changing the position of these 
atoms or Tanméatras is identical with one unit of change or 
evolution. The change or evolution in the external world 
must therefore be measured by these units of spatial motion 
of the atoms; #.¢., an atom changing its own unit of 
space is the measure of all physical change or evolution. 

In the mental world however each unit of time corres- 
ponding to this change of an atom 


Unit of change. or ; ~ . 
of its own unit of space is the unit 


measure of change. 

Thus Vachaspati says wal womuqers ga acarm: cd 
Cae: aI: a ae @ ata afeaqcara: gaze spenq 
encenqudqa «arm: «a: Now this instantaneous suc- 
cession of time as discrete moments one following the 
other is the notion of the series of moments or pure and 
simple succession. Now the notion of these discrete 
moments is the real notion of time. Even the notion of 
succession is one that does not really exist but is imagined 
for the moment that is come into being just when the 
moment just before had passed ; they have never taken. 
place together. Thus Vyfsa says qwaquaaiaifa aqearen: 
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sfa qfeearem® 4 oAenigtoaes:: aaa aw: aapranfa afefaata: 
Tease wafesrrernat ayasg varverea#i The 
moments and their succession do not belong to the category 
of actual things ; Muhurta, or moments, the day and might 
are all aggregates of mental conceptions. This time which is 
not a substantive reality in itself, but is only a mental 
eoncept and which is represented to us through language 
appears to ordinary minds as if it were an objective reality. 

So the conception of time as discrete is the real one, 

whereas the conception of time as 
—— ——— — successive or as continuous is unreal, 
Time as continuous being only due to the imagination 
which is purely Bud- | | os | ; 
83S Nir asi. of our empirical and relative con- 
sciousness. Thus WVachaspati further 

explains it. A moment viewed in relation to things is 
said to appear as succession. Suecession involves the 
notion of change of moments and this is called time by 
those sages who know what time was. Two moments 
cannot happen together. There cannot be any succession 
of two simultaneous things. Suecession means the notion 
of change involving a preceding and a succeeding moment. 
Thus there is only the present moment and there are no 
preceding and later moments. Therefore there cannot be 
anv union of these moments. The past and the future 
moments are those that are associated with change. Thus 
‘none moment, the whole world suffers changes. All 
these characteristics are associated with the thing as 
connected with the present moment. 

eaq aaqofaa: ware) RA sora SF arefee: ate 
sarceaa aifaa: 74 ‘reat Hewes: | HAW sa way: aeHa tS aaa | 
eras neal F17 qe ST HRA) AH ANAT oa oe: aay a 
aqpacaa; aaitfa, wari = aaATETe: | 2 q wae: eos 
afcarnfan area: 44 TH Sa AAT ate: ofewmaqeata | 
aerators! maaan: | 
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So we find here that time is essentially discrete being 
only the moments of our cognitive life. As two moments 


never co-exist, there is no succession 

tna tee snd or continuous time. They exist 

therefore only in our empirical con- 

sciousness which cannot take the real moments in their 

discrete nature that connect the one with the other and 
thus imagine succession or time as continuous. 

Now we have said before, that each unit of change or 
evolution is measured by this unit of time 49 or moment; 
or rather the unit of change is expressed in terms of these 
moments or Kshanas. Of course in our ordinary con- 
sciousness these moments of change cannot be grasped, 
but it can be reasonably inferred. For at the end of a 
certain period we observe a change in a thing ; now this 
change though it becomes appreciable to us after a long 
while, was still going on every moment, so, in this way, 
the succession of evolution or change cannot be distin- 
guished from the moments coming one after another. 
Thus Patanjali says in LV. 33. Suecession involviug a 
course of changes is associated with a collocation of 
moments (sutra 30-30). Succession as change of moments 
is grasped only by a course of changes. A cloth which 
has not passed through a series of moments cannot be 
considered as old (Bhashvaon the above). Even a new 
cloth kept with good care becomes old after atime. This 
is what is called the termination ofa course of changes 
and by it the succession of a course of changes can be 
grasped. Even before a thing is old there can be inferred 


a sequence of the subtlest, subtler, subtle, grossest, prosser . 


and gross changes (Vachaspati’s Tattvavisardi). 

saufaai@t cforms fan: sa: wor n ofeowencean 
Seta WA HH.) AAAS Gewese wef) (area) 1 
nee fe sae waadtferente fro gereat eme; alsa’ ofrenrerey- 


—— 
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gern: careers, aa fe often me) aa: wef gee: as 


Cerrenenerreercecnnantiat datadrerntak Crear) | 


Now then when we have seen that the unit of time 


is indistinguishable from the unit of change or evolution 


Present, t ang 20d as these moments are not co- 
future absorbedin one existing but one following the other, 
moment of evolution. ‘ 

we see that there is no past or future 
existing as a continuous before, or past and after or future. 
It is the present that really exists as the manifested 
moment, the past has been conserved as sublatent and the 
future as the latent. So the past and future exist in the 
present, the former as one which had already its manifes- 
tation and thus kept conserved in the fact of the manifes- 
tation of the present. For the manifestation of the present 
as such could not have taken place until the past had 
already been manifested; so the manifestation of the 
present is a concrete product involving within itself the 
manifestation of the past; in a similar way it may be 
said that the manifestation of the present contains within 
itself the seed or the unmanifested state of the future, 
for if it had not been the case, the future never could have 
come; Ex nihilo nihil fits. So we see that the whole 
world undergoes a change at one unit point of time and 
not only that but conserves within itself all the past and 
future history of the cosmic evolution, 


We have pointed out before that the manifestation of 

the Rajas or energy as action is what 

—— — iscalled change. Now thisjmanifesta- 
Gunas. tion of action can only take place when 
equilibrium of a particular collocation of Gunas is 
disturbed and the Rajas arranges or collocates with itself 
the Sattwa and Tamas, the whole group being made in- 
telligible by the inherent Sattwa. So the cosmic history 
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is only the history of the different collocations of the 
Gunas. Now therefore if it is possible for a seer to see 
in one vision the possible number of combinations that 
the Rajas will ave with Sattwa he can in one moment 
perceive the past, present or future of this cosmic evolu- 
tionary process ; for with such minds all past and future 
are concentrated at one point of vision which to an empiri- 
eal consciousness appears only in the series. For the 
empirical consciousness, impure as it is, it is impossible 
that all the powers and potencies of Sattwa and Rajas 
will become manifested at one point of time; it has to 
take things only through its senses and can thus take the 
ehanges only as their senses are affected by them ; 
whereas on the other hand if its power of knowing was 
not restricted to the limited scope of the senses it could 
have read and perceived all the possible collocations 
oer changes all at once. Such a pereeiving mind whose 
power of knowing is not narrowed by the ‘senses can 
perceive all the finest’ modifications or changes that are 
going on in the body of a substance—see Yoga Sutra 
Ill. 53. 
Kapila and Patanjali proceeded possibly at first with 
an acute analysis of their phenomena 
— of conscious of knowledge. They perceived that 
all our cognitive states are distin- 
euished from their objects by the fact of their being intelli- 
gent. This intelligence is the constant factor which persists 
amidst all changes of our cognitive states. Weare passing 
continually from one state to another without any rest, but 
in this varying change of these states we are never divested 
of intelligence. This fact of intelligence is therefore 
neither the particular possession of any one of these states 
nor that of the sum of these states ; for if it is not the 
possession of any one of these states ; it cannot be the 
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possession of the sum of these ; states, in the ease of 


the released person again there is no mental state, but 


there is the self-shining intelligence. So they regarded 
this intelligence as quite distinct from the so-called mental 
states which became intelligent by coming in connection 
with this intelligence. The actionless, absolutely pure and 
simple intelligence they called the Purusha. 


Now they began to analyse the nature of these states 

to find out their constituent elements 

Phonstt asia: of or moments of existence if possible. 

Now in analysing the different states 

of our mind we find that.a particular content of thought 

+; illuminated and then passed over. The ideas rise, are 

illuminated and pass away. Thus they found that ** move- 

ment ” was one of the most principal elements that consti- 

tuted the substance of our thoughts. Thought as such is 

always moving. This principle of movement, mutation 

or change, this energy, they called Rajas. 

Now apart from this Rajas, thought when seen as 

| divested from its sensuous contents 

The Sattwa side of seems to exhibit one universal mould 
thought. - = ‘ 

or Form of knowledge which assumes 


the form of alithe sensuous contents that are presented 


before it. It is the one universal of all our particular con- 
—__the basis or substratum of all the different 
lf, the pure and simple. Is-ness 
particularity is that element of 


cepts or ideas 
shapes imposed upon itse 
(sattva) in which there is no 
our thought which resembling Purusha most, can attain its 
reflection within ‘tself and thus makes the unconscious 
mental states intelligible. All the contents of our thought 
modes and limitations of this universal form and 


are but . inei 
igible. {t is the one principle of 


are thus made intell 
intelligibility of all our conscious states, 


7 
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Now our intellectual life consists in a series of shining 

te Tamas side of ‘tdeas or concepts ; concepts after con- 

our thonght in ‘Sattwn cepts are shining forth in the light 
side. of the Pure Intelligence and pass 
away. But each concept is but a limitation of the pure 
shining universal of our knowledge which underlies all its 
changing modes or modifications of concepts or judg- 
ments. This is what is called the pure knowledge in which 
there is neither the knower nor the known. This pure 


object—subject-less knowledge differs fiom the Pure 


Intelligence or Purusha only in this that later on it is 


liable to suffer various modifications, as the ego, the senses, 
and the infinite percepts and concepts, etc., connected there- 
with, whereas the Pure Intelligence remains ever pure and 
echangeless and is never the substrate of any change. At 
this stage Sattwa, the intelligence stuff is prominent and 
the Rajas and Tamas are altogether suppressed. It is for 
this reason that the Buddhi or Intellect is often spoken of 
as the Sattwa. Being an absolute preponderance of Sattwa 
it has nothing else to manifest, but it is pure shining itself. 
Both Tamas and Rajas being altogether suppressed then 
cannot in any way affect the effulgent nature of this pure 
shining of contentless knowledge in which there is neither 
the knower nor the known. 

But it must be remembered that it is‘holding suspended 
as it were within itself the elements of Rajas and Tamas 
which cannot manifest themselves owing to the prepon- 
derance of the Sattwa. 

This notion of pure contentless knowledge is immediate 

and abstract and as such is at once 

The Pare Sattwa or : ) 
the contentless know- mediated by other necessary phases. 
mre Thus we see that this pure contentless 
universal knowledge is the same as the ego-universal. 
For this contentless universal knowledge is only another 


— 
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name for the contentless unlimited, infinite of the 
ego-universal, Thus Fichte also says in the introduction 
of his Science of Ethics :—‘* How an objective can ever 
become a subjective, or how a being cau ever become 
#n object of representation: this curious change will 
never be explained by any one who doves not find a 
point where the objective and subjective are not 
distinguished at all, but are altogether one. Now such 
a point is established by, and made the starting point 
of our system. This point is the Exohood, the 
Intelligence, Reason, or whatever it may be named.” 
Thus the Bhashya II. 10, describes it as fawaia agua aferas 
emiaia asfa «vafa and again in [. 36 we find frat 
agiziansa manasai@ama wale, aazqe “ aecRTTRraae- 
gfaaz oo Salad mag osasnratt) sfaararagitarar asennad: Thus 
the word agara by which Panchasikha described this 
Egvhood about three thousand years ago is only repeated 


in Germany in the words of Fichte as the point where the 


subjective and the objective are not distinzuished,—the 
pure Egohood or ‘"f@ataraas in Patanjali (Sutra IV. 4). 
This Mahat has also been spoken of by Vijnaina Bhikshu as 
the aq: or Mind inthe sense of final sav or frraq, ¢.e., 
assimilation. Now what we have already 
i ———— said about Mahat will, we hope, make 
it clear that this Mahat is the last 
limit up to which the subjective and the objective can be 
assimilated as one indistinguishable point which is neither 
the one nor the other, but which is the source of them both. 
This Buddhi is thus variously ealled as 4¢a, sfararars. 
wa: aa, afs and far according to the aspects from which 
this state is looked at. 
This state is called Mahat as it is the most universal 
thing conceivable and the one common source from which 


all other things originate. 
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_ Now this phase of Sattwa or pure shining naturally 
steps into the other phase, that of the Ego as knower 
or Ego as the subject. The first phase as #¥4 or 
ssferara@ was the state in which the am was predominant and 
the Rajas and Tamas are in a suppressed condition. The 
next moment is that in which the Rajas comes uppermost 
and thus the Ego as the subject of all cognition—the sub- 
ject I—the knower of all the mental states is derived. 
The contentless subject-object-less “1” is the passive 


am aspect of the Buddhi catching the reflection of the 


spirit or Purusha. 
In its active aspect however it feels itself one with 
the spirit and appears as the Ego or the subject which 


knows, feels and wills. Thus Patan- 
The aspect of the 


he: — ees: : * 
seeming identification jah says SAE ATA CHAT afer i 
= Siam andthe geal, eastm:, afe: cuantafaaditaee 


giafata safe. Again in ara I. 17 
we have catia dfeefern, which Vachaspati explains 
as—a8le sHa aelal ae aetatie dfaq. Thus we find that 
the Buddhi is affected by its own Rajas or activity 
and posits itself as the Ego or the subject as the activity. 
By this position of the “I” as active it perceives 
itself in the objective; in all its conative and cognitive 
senses, in its thoughts and feelings and also in the external 
world of extension and co-existence or in the words of 
Panchasikha awarHeaifaudtie ae dqcaqarcas 
dqt Hawa osacaquieamage aart:: Here the “1” 
is posited as the active entity which becomes conscious of 
itself or in other words the “I” becomes self- 
eonscious. In analysing this notion of self-consciousness 
we find that here the Rajas or the element of agility, 
activity or mobility has become predominant and this 
predominance of Rajas has been manifested by the inherent 
Sattwa. Thus we find that the Rajas side or “T as 
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ative” has become —— or known as anki ess * 1? 
becomes conscious of itself as active. ‘And this is a, 


. ries 


pwns is meant by self-consciousness, 


at +? 
oThis ego or self-consciousness then comes off as the 


"modification of the contentless pure consciousness of the 
| Buddhi; it is therefore that we see 
that this self-consciousness is but a 
modification of the universal Buddhi. 
The absolute identity of subject and object as the_ 
erohood is not a part of our natural consciousness for im 
all stages of our actual consciousness even in that of self- 
consciousness there is an element of the preponderance 
of Rajas or Activity which directs this unity as the 
knower and the known and then unites them as it were. 
Only so far as I distinguish myself as the conscious, from 
myself as the object of consciousness am I atall conscious 
of myself. Thus, Fichte says —“ The whole mechanism 
of consciousness rests upon the manifold views of this 
separation and reunion of the subjective and the objec- 


tive.’ 


The exohood anid 
the ego. 


When we see that the Buddhi transforms itself into 
the ego, the subject, or the knower at this its first phase 
there is no other content which it can 
eo) feinanetion” of know, it therefore knows itself in a 
the ‘I.’ very abstract way as the “1° or in 

other words, the ego becomes self- 
eonscious; but at this moment the ego has no content ; 
the Tamas being quite under suppression, it is evolved by 
a preponderance of the Rajas; and thus its nature as Rajas 
is manifested by the Sattwa and thus the ego now essentially 
knows itself to be active, and holds itself as the permanent 
energising activity which connects with itself all the 


phenomena of our life. 
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‘But now when the ego first directs itself towards itself 


na 
“ 


The Subjective aud 
the objective sides 
out of the 

x in conse- 
fold a of —* two- 
old rs gag es the 


and becomes conscious of itself, one question which vaturally 


comes to our mind is, “Can the 
ego direct itself towards itself and 
thus divide itself into a part that sees 
and one that is seen.” To meet this 
question it is assumed that the Gunas 
contain within themselves the 
germs of both subjectivity and objec- 


tivity — fe Yea AAsaaa wasgammads. Thus we find 
that in the ego this quality as the perceiver of the Gunas 
eomes to be first manifested and the ego turns back upon 


itself and makes itself its own object. 


It is at this stage 


that we are reminded of the twofold nature of the Gunas — 
qormt fe faa aasmqisewa Aarsa 


It is by virtue of this twofold nature that the subject 
can make itself its own object; but as these two sides 
have not yet developed they are as yet only abstract and 
exist only in an implicit way in this self-consciousness. 

Enquiring further into the nature of the relation of 
this: ego and the Buddhi, we find that the ego 1s only an- 


Ego only a moditica- 
tion of Buddhi. 


is the reality of the Buddhi. 


other phase or modification of the 
Buddhi; bowever different it might 
appear from Buddhi it is only an 
appearance or phase of it ; its reality 
Thus we see that when the 


knower is affected in its different; modes of concepts and 
judgments, the application is of the Buddhi as well; thus 
Vyasa writes :-—aequrcdrenigaasmithiaaat ami aware. gee 


Saarciiqaasral: | 


Now from this ego we find that three developments 


Modifications of the 


Bgo. 


take place in three distinct directions 
according to the preponderance of 


Sattwa, Hajas or Tamas. 
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— the preponderance of Rajas, the Ego — nteenr 
— the five conative senses, Vak (speech), Pant (hands), | 
a Pada (feet), Payu (organ of passing the excreta) and Upastha 
(generative organ). By the preponderance of Sattwa, the 
Ego develops itself into the five cognitive senses ;—hearivg, 
| touch, sight, taste and smell and by a preponderance of 
‘Tamas it stands as the Bhutadi and produces the five 
- Tanmiatras and these again by further preponderance of 
Tamas develops into the particles of the five gross elements 
earth, water, lizht-heat, air and ether. 
Now it is clear that when the self becomes conscious 
of itself as the object, we see that there are three 
phases in it. (¢) that in which the self 
hecomes an object to itself, (rz) when it 
directs itself or turns itself as the subject upon itself as the 
object, this wnoment of activity which can effect an aspect 
of change in itself, (zi¢) the aspect of the consciousness of 
the self, the moment in which it perceives itself in its 
object, the moment of the union of itself as the subject and 
itself as the object in one luminosity of self-consciousness. 
Now that phase of self in which it is merely an object to 
itself is the phase of its union with Prakriti which further 
develops the Prakriti in moments of materiality by a 
preponderance of the inert Tamas of the Bhitadi into 
Tanmitras and these again into the five grosser elements 
which are then called the a1 or the perceptible. 
The Sattwa side of this ego or self-consciousness which 
was now undifferentiated becomes 


‘Tho modification s® further differentiated, specialised 
the senses. 


The three Phases. 


and modified into the five cognitive 

their respective functions of hearing, touch, 
sight, taste and smell, syochronising 
with the evolution of the Prakriti 
. Mi s4 + 1 * 

on the ‘Tanmatric side of evolution. These again 


senses with 


The five Bhuatss. 
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4 individually suffer infinite modifications themselves and 
thus cause an infinite variety of sensations in their 
respective spheres in our eonscious life. ‘The Rajas side of 
the ego or the will becomes specialised as the active 
faculties of the five different conative organs. 
There is another specialisation of the Ego as the 
Manas which is its direct instrument for connecting 
itself with the five cognitive and 
As the Manas. eonative senses. What is perceived 
as mere sensations by the senses 1s 
connected and generalised and formed into eqncepts by the 
waq; it is therefore spoken of as aa inthe ara and 
suarma a4. deeHae in the Karika. 
Now though the evolutes or modifications of Ahankéra 
or Ego are formed by the prepon- 
Rajasan important derance of aw, 74 and aaq, yet 
aici: the <#8_ is always the avaft or 
instrumental of all these varied 
collocations of the Gunas; it is the supreme principle | 
of Energy and supplies even intelligence with the energy 
which it requires for its own conscious activity. Thus 
Lokfaeharyya says: The Tamasa Ego developing into the 
‘material world and the Sattwika Ego developing into the 
11 senses, both require the help of the Réajasa Ego for the 
production of this development. (37117 weer sara 
qrateer: asa? wafa’) and Barabara in his ara writes: 
just as a seed-sprout requires for its growth the help of 
water as instrnmental cause, so the Rajasa Ahankara 
(Ego) works as the instrumental cause (aeatfe) for the 
transformations of Sattwika and Taimasa Ahankéra into 
their evolutes. The mode of working of this instrumental 
cause is described as “ Rajas is the mover.” The Rajasa 
Ego thus moves the Sattwa part to generate the senses 5 
the Tamas part generating the gross and subtle matter ts 


Os 
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also “moved by, the Rajas, the ageht of movement. ‘The 
Rajasa Ego is “thus called the common cause of the 
xe of the Sattwika and the Tiaimasa Ego. 
, cat || @aTaAIAGIes forever aay | CHRISTE: 


——— ee eeanfte’ ae “<5: wana da” squat, 


— aafeath: aaine aatieiing gaaena · cam ite 
— ⸗vaa⸗ afean-ameieetal: aud agaiitaqa Vachas pati 
also says : Though Rajas has no work by itself yet since 
— Sattwa and Tamas (though capable of undergoing modi- 
_ fication) are actionless in themselves, the agency of Rajas 
— lives in this that it moves them both for the production 
. of the effect. aafq <adl a siaracafa aia amaael aaa, 


. gaa’ «fu qaqa qea: sf ageafeafa ae aera: five 
* aar safe cae: aIicoatfala | 


— And according as the modifications are efeaw, ama or 
me — armifan the ego which is the cause of 
+ or forms of these different modifications is also 
= called Vaikarika, Bhutadi and Taijasa : 


The Mahat also as the source of the Vaikarika, Tatjasa 
and Bhutadi evo may “be said to have three aspects ; thus 
Barabara Muni says: the original Prakriti is made up of 
three gunas from which every thing is produced. Mahat 
and the Ego produced from it are also made up of the 
three gunas. ~“‘ faerenfararat qavaaaqaaaemia = fayarera: | 


adie faeries saqqacesicia faqarens:” | 
Now speaking of the relation of the sense faculties with 
the sense organs, we see that the 


— th ‘their latter whieh are made up of the gross- 
specific organs. er elements are the vehicle of the for- 
mer, forif the latter are injured in any way, the former 
ig also necessarily affected ——weeienate BIC: are 
qaifaaaas, qaraarcraa erat area Stare aT TCT TAT 

To take for example the specific ease of the faculty of 
its org@an, we see that the faculty of bearing 


e hearing and 
: 5 
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is seated in the ether within our ear-hole. It is here that 
the power of hearing is located. When soundness or 
defeet is noticed therein, soundness or defect is noticed in 
the power of hearing also. Further when the sounds 
of solids, ete., are to be taken in, then the power of hearing 
located in the hollow of the ear stands in need of the 
capacity of resonance residing in the substratum, the Akfisa 
of the ear. : 

This sense of hearing then baving its origin in the 
principle of egoism, acts like iron, drawn as it is by sound 
originated and located in the mouth of the speaker acting 
as loadstone, transforms them into its own modifications 
in sequence of the sounds of the speaker, and thus senses 
them. And it is for this reason that for every living 
ereature, the perception of sound in external space in the 
absence of defects is never void of authority. Thus Pancha- 
sikha also says as quoted in wrva IIT, 41 — 

“To all those whose organs of hearing are similarly 
situated, the situation of hearing is the same.”’ The Akdsa 
acain in which the power of hearing is seated is born 
out of the soniferous Tanmatra, and has therefore the 
quality of sound inherent in itself. It is by this sound 
acting in unison that it takes the sounds of external 
solids, etc. This then establishes that the Akjisa is the 
substratum of the power of hearing, and also possesses the 
quality of sound. And this sameness of the situation of 


sound is an indication of the existence of Akasa as that » 


which is the substratum of the auditory power Sruti which 
manifests the sounds of the same class in Akasa. Such 
a manifestation of sound eannot be without such an 
auditory power. Nor is such an anditory power a quality 
of Prthivt (Earth), ete., because it cannot be in its own self 
both the manifestor and the manifested (@wT and «qa). 
See Vachaspati Patanjala, III, 40.) 


a 


commentator of Vish- 
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There are other views prevalent abont the genesis of the 
| senses, to which it may be worth our 
Some divergent while to pay some attention as we 
pass by. 2 
The Sattwika ego in generating the cognitive senses 
with limited powers for certain 
@) iabre ant as specified objects of sense only ac- 
laiping@lacharyya the counted for their developments from 
itself in accompaniment of — the 
specific Tanmatras. Thus 
Sattwika ego+ Sound potential=sense of hearing. 
Sattwika ego+ Touch potential =sense of touch. 


views considered. 


nupuranna. 


” » +Sight * =senses of vision. 
” » + Taste * — ense of taste. 
‘9 » +Smell * —sense of smell. 


The conative sense of speech is developed in accom- 
paniment of the sense of hearing, that of hand in accom- 
paniment of the sense of touch ; that of feet in accompani- 
ment of the sense of vision ; that of Upastha in accompani- 
ment of the sense of taste ; that of Payu in accompaniment 
of the sense of smell. 

Last of all the Manas is developed from the ego 
without any co-operating or accompanying cause. 

The Naiyayikas however think that the senses are 

venerated by the gross elements, the 
Mate Naiyayikes’ ar for example by Akfsa, the touch 
by air and so forth. But Loka- 


eharyya holds that the senses are vot generated by 


gross matter but are rather sustained and strengthened 


by them. 7 
There are others who think that the ego is the instru- 


mental and the gross elements are 
Others. the matenal causes in the production 


of the senses. 
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The Bhashyakara’s — is, I believe, now quite clear 
since we see that the Mahat through 
ie the cause the Ahankara eenerates from the 
o the senses. — 
latter (as differentiations from it, 
though it itself exists as integrated in the. Mahat) the 
senses, and their corresponding gross elements. 
Before proceeding further to trace the — 
of the Bhitadi on the Tanméatric side, 
Senthya "aba Yous 1 think it is best to refer to the views 
sree of the derive- about the supposed difference between 
on of the caterories. 
the Yoga and the views of ordinary 
Sankbhya compendiums about the evolution of the categories. 
Now according to the Yoga view two parallel lines of 
évolution start from Mahat, which on one side develops into 
the Ego, Manas, the five cognitive and the five conative 
senses, and on another side it develops into the five grosser 
elements through the five Tanmatras which are directly 
produced from Mahat through the medittm Ahankar. — . 
Thus the view as found in the Yoga works — be 
tabulated thus — 
Prakriti 


i 
Mahat 


| —— — 
Asmita Tanmatras—5 
aot 1 ae | ee SE Aro ae 
11 senses (eleven). 5 gross elements. 
The view of ordinary Sankhya Compendiuiie — be 
tabulated thus. 


: | . Prakrti 


. ‘ o 
Te — — = 


LL senses. | 5 Tanmiitras - 


| — 
(ross elements. 
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* _ The place in ‘the =e arma which refers to this 
"genesis is that under faitafasafararmifasifs qavaifa : 

For easy reference I quote that portion of the 
wray here, which may appear suitable for the purpose. 
erarenyaray aed SHAT walla, weequeqT ana arora fanaa fazer: | 
am Waaqesfsemnis qhifents, aaqafededage: wa- 
fearfa | cai 47: ee —— —— fasten: 


gemma asia weafs arena fafa aretaquat. ' 


In this ave (1) the fully specialised ones, Visheshas, 
the grosser elements are said to have been derived from 
the ‘fanmatras and (11) the senses and Manas the faculty 
of reflection are said to have been specialised from the Ego 
or “feat. The Tanmatras however have not been derived 
from the ego or “fewm here. But they together with fern 
are spoken of as the six slightly specialised ones, the five 
being the five Tanmatras and the sixth one being the ego. 
These six Avisheshas are the specialisations of the Mahat, 
the great egohood of pure _ Be-ness. It therefore 
appears that the six Avisheshas are directly derived from 
the Mabat, after which the ego fam develops into the 
11 senses and the Tanmétras into the five gross elements 
in three different lines. 


But let us see how Yoga Varttika explains the point 
here :—"4y sferaaq anata were 

| Bhikshu’s atate- fagig: aa aan weeqnife fasraayiqy xfa 
— aqai faitqaiacar faite oferraq am 
alfa q qamrmfa 4 afe watitfa 0 Sfairaqs aqree : ogfaiin sfa | 
qafa « avaratfa araresier weattema Sqgas | | ware 
axfaarnareat: Bere asad, ae agree afar: we, 
afaiadsat: | afarae = STAs | ‘wafa qrenfanaqiar seme 
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Senqundtcafa ante wiwiene: qeofemedy dines: ag o 
sia 9S Fale ana afeafeorfaaarerena ane aafaqal 
sifsrcaraasmatafa a ara ag aeeaana | 

Thus we see that the Yoga Varttika says that the 

Bhashya is here describing the modifi- 
si cai esd Nageéu, otc., cations of Buddhi in two distinet 

classes, the Avisheshas and the Vi- 
sheshas ; and that the Mabat has been spoken of as the 
source of all the Avisheshas : the five Tanmatras and the 
eyo; truly speaking bowever the genesis of the 'l'anmatras 
from Mahat takes place through the ego and in association 
with the ego, for it has been xo described in the Sutra 
aafaqad sifaroaqeaa |. 45. 

Nagesha in explaining this ara only repeats the view of 
Yoga Varttika :— aafy ariatfa seetcer faite: anfa aia waren 
afaia sdifa fart arate | Hee — vo — “+e 
rh “e * -- waar afrafcafarar ca ahaa 

Now let us refer to the ara of L. 45, alluded to by the 
Youa Varttika:—asfaaada sferqdeerna ofarendaaaa 
aan faaa: |) Slaetaauiad |) aa8e Ssqatas | atte wren | 
sate weaniag sf, Agee: : sexta farna asl faa: 
and Yoga Warttika says here also—@ait qTeqnmalqMesie: 
am: sicmeI4 | Here by ame it is the Upadanakarana or 

material cause which is meant; so 
Continued. the ara further says :-—aafea yaa: oa 
sfa) wae aa few aq sfewea disiz 


"aa qeae, fay fare aajaniad gaal a wafa qm wafers 


l believe it is quite clear that weet is spoken of here as 
the aa safaarea of the Tanmatras. This waffare-is the 
came as Salem ama as aTeefa says Saemaa ater. Now 
again in the ama of the same Sutra IJ. 19 later on we 
see farnranfarer warad, aa andere’ fafaaa marafers: | 
agi usfana farsa deer fafaas ofeormmataaa | 

The Mahat tattwa (Linga) is associated with the 
Prakriti (Alinga). Its development is thus to be considered 
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as the production of a differentiation as integrated within 
the Prakriti. The six Avishbeshas are also to be considered 
as the production of successive differentiations as integrated 
within the Mahat. 

‘The words dee afaee are the most important here ; 
—* they show us the real nature of the transformations. 

“ qaer°’ means integrated and fafaer means differentiated. 
This shows that the order of evolution as found in the 
Sankhya compendiums (v#z., Mahat from Prakriti, Abam- 
kara from Mahat and the 11 senses and the Tanmatras 
from Ahamkara) is true only in this sense that these modi- 
_ fications of Ahamkara takes place directly as differentiations 
of characters in the body of Mahat. As these differentia- 
tions take place through Ahamkara as the first moment in 
the series of transformations it is said that the transforma- 
tions take place direetly from Ahankdra; whereas when 
stress is laid on the other aspect it appears that the 
transformations are but. differentiations as integrated in the 
body of thé Mahat,and thus it ts also said that from Mahat 
the six Avisheshas namely Ahankara and the tive Tanmatras 
come out. ‘This conception of evolution as differentiation 
within integration bridges up the running gulf between the 
views of Yogaand the ordinary Sankhyva Compendiums. We 
know that the ‘Tanmatras are produced from the Tamasa 
Ahankira. This Ahankira is nothing but the 'Tamasa side 
of Mahat roused into creating activity by Rajas. The 
Sattwika Ahankara is put as a separate category producing 
the senses whereas the Tamas as Bhdatadi produces the 
Tanmatras from its disturbance while held up within 
the Mahat. 

Nagesa in the Chhiaya V) fkhya of Il. 19 however 
gives quite a different explanation, he says :—aa wereq- 
eqcararrarsifa quanatos sas nerafefaq:quudaifa 
garfo satay qa geranrarat e444. wean 
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— TAR ayparei — raria vd HAD THES: | 
aramea = vrenfefaiaes aiindian srnfefataatearsa aar- 
afatudste aniaq wet amatnass meyael avaraaqe: 
aeatey waa aeaasta ag amranicaerdifeas ape: catia 
“araarestat weifemae sagen sf aree | : 

' . Thus the order of ' the evolution 
* — — of the ‘Tanmatras as here referred to 

is as follows — 


“ en (Tamas Ahankdra) 


we ala 


The evolution of the Tanmiatras has been variously 
described in the Puranas and the 

—— — — * Smriti Literature. These divergent 
Tanmatras. views ean briefly be brought under 
two classes : those who derive the 

Tanmatras from the Bhitas and those who derive the 
Tanmatras from the Ahankara and Bhitas from them. 
Some of these Schools have been spoken of in the Barabara 
Muni’s commentary on the ‘Tattwatraya——a treatise 
on the Ramanuja Philosophy and have been _ already 
explained in a systematic way by Dr. B. N. Seal. I 
therefore refrain from repeating them needlessly. About 
“the derivation of the Tanmatras I fucther add that all 
“the other Sankhya treatises, the Karika, the Kaumudi, 
Sm the Tattwa VaiSaradt, the Sutra and Pravachana Bhiashya, 
the Siddh&ntachandrnka, Sutrarthabodhint, the  Raj- 
martanda and the ManiprabhA seem to be silent. 


- 
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Further speaking of the Tanmatras, Vijhana Bhikshea 

says that— > 
m maratanafe sfaitareraea | 

a mem aia aia ea 4 qaraifasias: i 


The Tanmi&tras are only in unspecialised forms, they 
therefore can neither be felt nor perceived in any way by 
the senses of ordinary men. This is that indeterminate 
state of matter in which they can never be distinguished 
one from the other, and they cannot be perceived to be 
possessed of different qualities or specialised in any way. 
It is for this that they are called Tanma&tras, 1.¢., when 
their only specialization is a mere thatness. The Yogis 
alone can perceive them. 

Now turning towards the further evolution of the 

crosser elements from the Tanméatras, 
———— ak we see that there is a great diver- 

gence of view here also, some of 
which are shown below. Thus Vachaspati says :-— 
afdae cand: wanes: gerne: sqafa: | acncus⸗ 
qraIet: waamiaaiae: 3 CaaraTawertersqe:) of aneaT AA- 
caeraracieaescenianaiae fer: ) ood an aa  aaiilearar- 
feat smear emeccaqaem | od aaa wearers 
gwen afed ffad aecorom: |. 44. 

Thus here we find that the Akasa atom wa has been 
generated simply by the Akasa Tanmatra; the Vayu atom 
has been generated by two Tanmatras, Sabda and Sparsa, 
of which the Sparsa appears there as the chief. The 
Tejas atom has been developed from the Sabda, Sparsa 
and Ripa ‘l'anmatras though the Ripa is predominant 
in the group. The Ap atom has been developed from the 
four Tanmatras, Sabda, Sparsa, Ripa and Rasa, though 
Rasa is predominant in the group, and the Earth or Kshiti 
atom has been developed from the 5 Tanma&tras, though 
the Gandha Tanméatra is predominant in the group. 
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Now the Yoga Virttika agrees with Vachaspati in all — 
these details but differs from it only 
— Bhikshu’s in this that it says that the Akasa 
: atom has been generated from the 
Sada Tanm&Stra with an accretion from Bhftadi, whereas 
Vachaspati says that the Akasa atom is geverated simply | 
= the Aki&sa Tanmiatra only. Thus the Yoga Varttika 
— —e f tals TART ITE CREAT RTA IIT IAA 
— however takes a slightly different view and 
says that to produce the gross atoms, 
| from the ‘Tanmatras, an accretion of | 
Bhitadi as an accompanying agent is necessary at every 
step; so that we see that the Vayu atom is produced from 
these three : Sabda + Sparsa + accretion from Bhatadi. Tejas 
atom =Sabda+Sparsa+ Rupa+accretion from Bhétadi. 
Ap atom =Sabda+ Sparsa + Riipa+ Rasa+accretion from 
Bhitadi. Kshiti atom=Sabda+Sparsa + Rapa + Nasa 
+ Gandha+accretion from Bhfitadi. Thus he says — 
Baa BRAGA aIAISASeSIa] Beatie Fei | 
I refrain from giving the Vishnu Puréna view which 
has also been quoted in the Yoga 
im De Saal's treatise, -Warttika and the view of a certain 
school of Vedantists mentioned_in the 
Tattwa Nirfipana and referred to and described in the 
Tattwatraya, as Dr. B. N. Seal has Siren y described 
them in his article. _ 
We see thus that from — comes the five Tan- 
) matras which can be compared to the 
_,_ Tammitras and the Vaisheshika atoms as they have no 
parts and neither grossness nor visible 
— Some differentiation has of course already 
begun in the Tanmi@tras as they are called Sabda, Sparsa, 
Rapa, Rasa and Gandha which therefore may be said to 
belong to a class akin to the grosser elements of Akasa, 


Nagera’s view. 


" 


een ee ee ok oh eee ee ae 
4 J — ro ; = 4 
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Vayu, Tejas, Ap and Kshiti, so the Bhashya also says, 
weardiat qfhaaranrctaary | 

The next one, the Paramanu, which is gross in its 
) nature and is generated from the 
Tanmatras which exist iu it as parts 
(aeqataaa:) may be compared with the Trasarenu of the 
Vaisheshikas or with the atoms of Dalton. Thus the 
Yova Varttika says ‘aq qawaaaeeinet 8 Sea 
samlea woagfea: qaqa sfastacars: | 

The Bhashva also says qqnaaaay zai aeara: IIT. 52. 

‘The Sutra also notes qrart: acnaeraretisaraatare. I. 40. 

-'The third form is gross water, air, fire, ete., which is 

said to belong to the aq class. 


EF ir’, e 
5 —— [ cannot express it better than by 


The wross atoms, 


quoting a passage from Nagesa: The 
hearing of the remarks of the Bhashya ts this that in the 
Tanmatras there exist the specific differentiation that 
constitute the five elements, kshiti, ete. By the combina- 
tion of the five Tanmatras, the kshiti atom is generated 
and by the conglomeration of these gross atoms gross 
earth is formed. So agaiu by the combination of the 
four Tanmatras the water atom is formed and the 
conglomeration of these water atoms make the gross water. 
qacaaaqaa, martat afiearoararitats qa ea SA 
atsaeciean vattafemnfacqams: af oo as) vfaatearrta: 
wenfernrercavAt: Yeeros stort, age avifeante: gfca: 
aat qeyarasay) =o nana, welfecacerreqeraia: ae- 
qcaraa: Aa: Herat: | 
There is however another measure which is called the 
—— of aca aq which belongs to Akasa for example. 
- . Now these Paramaéanus or atoms are not merely atoms 
| of matter but they contain within 
ae themselves those ‘particular qualities 
by virtue of which they appear, as 


pleasant, unpleasant or passive to us, lf we have been 
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able to express ourselves well, I believe it has been made 
clear that when the inner and the onter proceed from one 
source, the ego and the external world do not altogether 
differ in natyre from the inner ; both have been formed by 
the collocation of the Gunas aafaé qmat afatefarearsa : 
The same book which in the inner microcosm is written in 
the language of ideas has been in the external world written 
in the language of matter. So in the external world we 
have all the grounds of our inner experience, cognitive as. 
well as emotional, pleasurable as well as painful. The 
modifieations of the external world are only translated 
into ideas and feelings ; it is therefore that these Param&nus 


are spoken of as endowed with feelings. Thus the Kanka 
says :— 


aatrareafaia ea) wats ce cee: | 
oA cea faite wrnraire gers ti 
we\feanraifo aanfe a aat wreaafecie sativa fai tia 
wreaesreerea: | 
<q cul qarmraqaquiafasas fae ara 7 sera sie CF ae fasta: 
Ba: ? merase acre i «cal Sal, fede: aqea, arene 
may Sfq ayaa wet, aat: wae: saa! | Sfeesawrra 
ara =xar: saafera:, @feq aacqumam ae farwtaca:: asa 
qeycaian sqyaarn faite: sfo) eter —— | 
wormitea q wewerfefa: qeerceraniia | 
arqyant wafasiar n sf Spare 
The Vishnu Purana also says :— 
awaravatatiafa afaitaresrdife | 
a mrarnta dre a qerafaifen: i 
Thus we see that here is another difference between 
the Tanina@tras and the Paramanus. The former cannot be 
perceived to be endowed with the feeling elements as the 
latter. Some say that it is not however true that the 
Tanméatras are not endowed with the feeling elements, but 
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they cannot be perceived by any one except the 
Yogis ; thus it is said :—ararnafa gears anaes ae 
afaranr; The Vanmatras also possess differentiated 
characters, but they can be perceived only by the Yogis ; 

but this is not one of universal admission. 
Now these Paramanus cannot further be evolved into 
any other different kind of existence 


. The particular form oy ane (= faite: anercafes). We see 


of evolation with the 


atoms. that the Paramanus though they have 


been formed from the ‘Tanmitras 


resemble them only in a very remote way and are therefore 


placed in a separate stadium of evolution. 

’ Now with the Bhutas we have the last stadium or 
stage of the evolution of Gunas. The course of evolution 
however does not cease here but continne ceaselessly 
as ever, but by its process no new stadium of existence 
is generated, but the product of the evolution is such 
that in it the properties of the gross elements which com- 
pose its constitution can be found directly. This is what 
is called whafeaa: as distinguished from the Tatt wantara- 
parindma spoken above. The evolution of the Visheshas 
from the Avisheshas is always styled as aqret ofeum: as 
opposed to the evolution that takes place among the 
Visheshas themselves which ts called waafcats or evolution 
by change of qualities. Now these atoms of Paramanus 
of Kehiti, Ap, Tej, Marut or Akasa conglomerate together 
and form all sentient or non-sentient bodies of the world. 
‘The different atoms of earth, air, fire, water, etc., conglo- 
merate together and form the different animate bodies 
such as cow, efe., or inanimate bodies such as jug, ete., and 
vegetables like the tree, etc. These bodies are built up by the 


conglomerated units of the atoms in such a way that they 


are almost in a state ef fusion and lose themselves into the 


whole in a state of eombination which bas been styled as 


i. att — J * J Pes. ' > 2 
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aqafeatags. In such a combination the parts do not 
stand independently but only hide themselves as it were 
in order to manifest the whole body, so that by the 
conglomeration of the particles we have what may ‘be 
ealled a body, which is regarded as a quite different thing 
from the atoms of which they are composed. These 
bodies change with the different sorts of change or arrange- 
ment of the —— according to which the body may be 
spoken of as “‘ one,” “ large,” “‘small,” tangible or possessing 
the quality of action. There are some philosophers 
who held the view that a body was really nothing except 
the conglomeration of the atoms; but they must be 
altogether wrong here since they have no right to ignore 
the “ body,” which appears with all its specific qualities 
and attributes before them ; moreover, if they ignore the 
body they have to ignore almost everything for the atoms 
themselves are not visible. 
Again these atoms though so much unlike the 
Vaisheshika atoms since they contain 
uisean merce of ie Tanmitras of a different nature § as 
—— a process ef their constituents and thus differ 
from the simpler atoms of the Vaishe- 
shikas, compose the constituents of all inorganic, organic or 
animal bodies in snech a way that there is no break of 
harmon y—no opposition between them—but on the contrary,- 
when any of the Gunas existing in the atoms and _ their 
eonglomerations becomes prominent, the other Gunas 
thongh their functions are different from it. yet do 
not run counter to the prominent Guna but conjointly 
with the prominent Guna help it to form the «specific 
modification for the experiences of the Purusha. In 
the production of a thing the different Gunas do 
not choose different in.lependent courses for their 
evolution, but join together and effectuate themselves i in 
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—* the evolution of a single product. Thus we see also that 
when the atoms of different gross elements possessing diffe- 
ag ’ rent properties and attributes conglomerate together their 
_ difference of attributes does not produce a confusion but 


we by a common teleology they unite in the production of the 
particular substances (see IV. 14). 

Lee Thus we see that the bodies or things composed by 
RE | ‘The Dharma Pari. the collocation of the atoms in some 
ama. - | gense differ from the atoms them- 


| selves and in another are only identical with the atoms 
i Ts. themselves. We see therefore that the appearance of the 
he atoms as bodies or things differs with the change of 
position of the atoms amongst themselves. So we can 
“say that the change of the appearance of things and bodies 


* only shows the change of the collocation of the atoms, 
- there being always a change of appearance in the bodies 

_ consequent on every change of the position of the atoms. 

* The former therefore is only an explicitude in appearance 
of the change that takes place in the substance itself; for 

F the appearance of a thing is only an explicit aspect of the 
; very selfsame thing—tbe atoms : thus the wra says — 

aR aiftreasqaaife vt: ufafafaar ga om waeraaqera: Often it 
i happens that the change of appearance of a thing ora 
— body, a tree or a piece of cloth for example can be marked 
Es. - only after a long interval. This however only shows that 
3J the atoms of the body had been continually changing and 
on | consequently the appearance of the body or the thing also 


had been continually changing ; for otherwise we can in 
mo way account for the sudden change of appearance. All 
—— bodies are continually changing—the constituent collocation 
7 of atoms—and their appearances. In the smallest particle 
— 


of time or wa the whole universe undergoes a change. 


Each moment or the smallest } 
manifestation of that particular change. TT: 6 therefore 


article of time is only the 
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_has not.a separate existence in this philosophy as in the 
Vaisheshika but it is only identical with the smallest amount 
of change—7z., that of an atom of its own amount of space. : 
Now here the appearance is called the wh and that parti- 
eular arrangement of atoms or Gunas which is the basis 
of the particular appearance is called the waf. The change 
of appearance is therefore called the waafrarm | 

Again this change of appearance can be looked at 

Lakshana and Avas- from two other aspects which though 

thé Parigéms. not intrinsically different from the 
change of appearance have their own special points of 
view which make them remarkable. These are Lakshana 
Parinadma (seoqfeorm) or AvasthR Parinadma (wer- 
afeera). Taking the partieular collocation of atoms 
in a body for review, we see that all the subsequent 
changes that take place in it are existing only in a latent 
way in it which will however be manifested in future. 
All the previous changes of the collocating atoms are not 
also lost but exist only in a sublatent way in the particular 
collocation of atoms present before us. For the past changes 
are not at all destroyed but preserved in the peculiar 
and particular collocation of atoms of the present moment. 
For had not the past changes taken place the present 
eould not have come. The present bad held itself hidden 
in the past just as the future is hidden within the present. 
It therefore only comes into being with the unfolding 
of the past which therefore exists only in a sublatent 
form in it. 

It is on account of this that we see thata body comes 
into being and dies away. This birth 
or death though it is really subsumed 
under the change of appearance has its own special aspect, 

en account of which it has been given a separate name 
as Lakshani Parinama (went). It considers the 


Continued. 
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three stages of an appearance—the unmanifested when it 
exists in the future, the manifested moment of the 
present, and the past when it has been manifested, 
lost to view but conserved and kept in all the onward 
stages of the evolution. Thus when we say that «a 
thing has not yet come into being, that it has just come 


into being, and that it is no longer, we refer to tis 


Lakshanaé Paritama (se@aqfeam) which records the history 
of the thing in future, present and past, which are only the 
three different moments of the same thing according to its 
different characters, as unmanifested, manifested and 
manifested past but conserved. 

Now it often happens that though the appearance of 
a thing is constantly changing owing 
to the continual change of the atoms 
that compose it, yet the changes are so fine and infini- 
tesimal that they cannot be marked by any one except the 
Yogis; for though there may be going on structural 
changes tending towards the final passing away of that 
structure and body into another structure and body which 
creatly differs from it yet they may not be so remarkable 
to us, who ean take note of the bigger changes alone. 
Taking therefore two remarkable stages of the things the 
difference between which may be so notable as to justify 
us to call the later one the dissolution or destruction of 
the former, we assert that the thing has suffered growth 
and decay in the interval, during whieh the actual was 
passipg ‘nto the sublatent and the potential was 
tending towards actualization. This is what ts called the 
Avastha Parinama or change of condition which however 
does not materially differ from the @#eagieor and can 
thus be held to be a mode of it. Itison account of this 
that a substance is ealled new or old, grown or decayed. 
Thus in explaining the illustration given in the Bhashya 


10 
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of the ‘ « aA TreRTaFCOT: | —E Peder aera 
the Yoga Varttika 
efexie! saath 


It is now time for us to look once more. to tbe relation 
of waif, substance and ws, its quality or appearance. 

The waft or substance is that which remains common to 

. the latent (as having passed over or 
Dharmiand Dharma. gy), the rising (the present or ofa) 
and the unpredicable (future or q=q294) 

sharacteristic qualities of the substance. 

The substance (take for example, Earth), has the power 
of existing in the form of particles of dust, a lump or a 
jug by which water may be carried. Now taking the 
stage of lump for review we may think of its previous 
stave, that of particles of dust, as being latent, and its 
future stage as jug as the unpredicable. The earth we see 
here to be common to all these three stages which have 
come into being by its own activity and consequent 
changes. Earth here is the common quality which re- 
mains unchanged in all these stages aud so relatively 
constant among its changes as particles, lump and jug. 
This Earth therefore is regarded as the wf, characterised 
one, the substance ; and its stages as its 4% or qualities. 
When this wif or substance undergoes a change from a 
stage of lump to a stage of jug, it undergoes what is 
called whafeara or change of quality. 

But its 7H, as the shape of the jug may be thought to have 
itself undergone a change—inasmuch as it has now come into 
being, from a state of relative non-being, latency or unpredi- 
eability. This is called the ewaugfeare of the whor qualities: 
as constituting 4. This 4 is again suffering another change 
‘as new or old according as it is just produced or is gradually 
running towards its dissolution, and this is called the 
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ss@argfeara or change of condition. These three however are 


not separate from the weafear but 

Continued. are only aspects of it; so it may be 

| said that the wf or substance directly 
suffers the wafer and indirectly the waa and the 
waengfear- The wh however suffersthe wewafcer directly. 
The object which has suffered #@uqftor can be looked at 


from another point of view, that of change of state, v7c., 


growth and decay. Thus we see that though the atoms of 
Kshiti, Ap, ete., remain unchanged, they are constantly 
suffering changes from the inorganic to the plants and 
animals, and from thence again back to the inorganic. 
There is thus a constant circulation of changes in which 
the different atoms of Kshiti, Ap, Tej, Vayu and AkaSa 
remaining themselves unchanged are suffering w#ofcarm 
as they are changed from the inorganic to plants and 
animals and back again to the inorganic. These different 
states or WH as inorganic, etc., avain, according as they are 
not yet, now, and no longer or passed over, are suffering 
the seagieor. There is also the Saengferm of these 
states according as any one of them (the plant state for 
example), is growing or suffering decay towards its dissolu- 
tion. | 
This circulation of the cosmic matter in general 
applies also to all particular things 
The evolutionary say the jug, the cloth, ete. ; the order 
ao of evolution here will be that of 
powdered particles of earth, lump of earth, the earthen 
jug, the broken halves of the jug and again the powdered 
earth. As the whole substance has only one identical 
evolution, these different states only happen in order of 
succession, the occurrence of one characteristic being dis- 
placed by another characteristic which comes after it 
immediately. We thus see that one substance may undergo 
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— of characteristic in order of succession; 
-andalong with the change of characteristic or wh we 
bave the @awaftorm and the waerfear as old or new 
which is evidently one of infinitesimal changes of growth 
and deeay. ‘Thus Vachaspati gives the following beauti-_ 
ful example—ateia alent naadifear wf fe dteaewa- 
afearia: gfewwvearsfatearoryater: cc rra a· et 
Naneiraraazans a ne · faarrcſa· ama STs HH 
HRA AAasSesentsenaemag wing fafretsima:: (A peasant 
stocks quantities of paddy for many years, and the 
parts of these become so fragile that by the merest 
touch these become powdered into dust. Such changes 
could never bappen with new paddy. Thus, it is to be 
admitted that in successive moments, this change must 
have continued to work from subtler beginnings to the 
erossest ones, which were found to manifest themselves 
after a great lapse of time as in the case of the paddy 
we have spoken of.) | 
We now see that the substance has neither past nor 
future, the appearances or the qualities 
only are manifested in time by virtue 
of which the substance also is spoken 
of as varying and changing temporally, just as a line 
remains unchanged in. itself but acquires different 
significances according as one or two zeroes are placed on 
its right side. The substance—the atoms of fafa, wa, aa, 
aq, 14, etc., by various changes of quality appear as the 
manifold varieties of cosmical existence. There is no in- 
trinsic difference between one thing and another but only 
changes of character of one and the same thing; thus the 
gross elemental atoms like the water and earth particles 
acquire various qualities and appear as the various juices 
of all fruits and herbs. Now in analogy to the arguments 
stated above, it will seem that even a qualified thing or 
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eee > ein 
— appearance may be relatively regarded as the substance 


as ol 


— when it is seen to remain common to various other modi- 
a ications of that appearance itself. Thus a jug which may 
ee. femain common in all its modifications of colour may be 
= reg ded relatively as the wf or substance of all these 
special appearances or modifications of the same appearance. 
Mo remember that the Gunas which are the final 
eee 7 substratum of all the grosser particles 
Gunas always in ® gre always in a state of cominotion 


_ state of commotion, . : 
—— and always evolving in the manner 


stated before, for the cake of the experiences and the 
i, final realisation of the Purusha, the only teleology of 
— the Prakriti. Thus the 4m says od wheaaaeghents: Wa A 
ys venta qasnaafaet | seq qoenq) yaaa 4 nafearerg 
—J qarr) snca III. 15. 


— 


Asta — The pioneers of modern scientific evolution have 
— indeed tried scientifically to observe 
r — — come of the stages of the growth of 
ES evolution of Darwin. the inorganic, and the animal world 
9° ‘nto the man, but they do not give 
ex ; any reason for it. Theirs is more an experimentat assertion 
fe of facts, than a metaphysical account of it. According 
p to Darwin the general form of the evolutionary process 
* ¥s that which is accomplished by “ Very slizht variations 
is" which are accumulated by the effect of natural selection.” 
J . And according to ® later theory, we see that a new species 


is constituted all at once by the simultaneous appearance of 


several new characters very different from the old. But 


why this accidental variation, 


the causal chain, comes into being the 
the Sankhya Patanjala doctrine 


this seeming departure from 


evolutionists 


cannot explain. But 


explains it from the 
final goal inherent ‘> all matter, so that it may be 


serviceable to the Purusha. To be serviceable to the Purusha 


standpoint of teleology or the 
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is the one moral purpose in the whole Prakriti and its 
manifestations in the whole material world, which guides 
the course and direction of the smallest particle of 
matter. From the scientific point of view the Sankhya 
Patanjala doctrine is very much in the same place as 
the modern scientists for it does not explain the 
cause of the accidental variation noticed in all the stages 
of evolutionary process from any physical point of view — 


based on the observation of facts. 


But it goes much to the eredit of the Patanjala- 


* doctrine that they explain this 
le sso a ae —* accidental variation, this waqémae 
naa erry teleology of or unpredicability of the onward 

. course of evolution from a moral 
point of view, the view of teleology, the serviceability of the 
Purusha. They however found that this teleology should 
not be used to usurp all the nature and function of 
matter. By virtue of the Rajas or energy we find that 
the atoms are always moving and it is to this movement _ 
of the atoms in space that all the products of 
evolution are accountable. We have found that the 
difference between the juices of cocoanut, palm, Bel, 
Tinduka (Diospyros Embryopteries) Amalaka (Emblie 
Myrobalan) can all be accounted for by the particular 
and peculiar arrangement of the atoms of earth and 
water alone, by their stress and strain alone; and we 
see also that the evolution of the organic from the ~ 
inorganic is also due to this change of position of the 
atoms themselves; for the unit of change is the change 
of an atom of its own dimension of spatial position. 
There is always the transformation of energy from the 
inorganic to the organic and back again from the organic. 
So that the differences among things are only due to the 
different stages which they occupy in the scale of evolution, 


—— 
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ferent expressions of the transformation of energy ; 
| Cay he is no intrinsic difference among things 
Ss Salm the change of the collocation of atoms only 
< : nar wes the potentiality into actuality, for everywhere 
hrougbout this changing world, there is the potentiality of 
21") hing for every thing. Thus Vachaspati writes :—774 
=u waa qataeqanaeiicaet: aifcnfas aaa faaat- 
1 ae : fenavaifesaeal 2eqi slanaanifearar 
HATS ay ae a afcari vafaqaeia: soufed fe armecqgaA 
ak a war eran oats ara aquoyeanitey cafeafear 
eR saqumife + wendifa safenedacarercata | v4 srat 
ont were ; wary eeqi afacmaar faa <fediaenia seae- 
———— (ava III. 14.) 
ked at from the point of view of the Gunas, there 
— is no intrinsic difference between 
oe ere fe geal things, though there is a thousand 
the thing exists. manifestation of differences, according 
| : to time, place, form and causality. 
: eS expressions of the Gunas, and the manifestations of the 
, — ansformations of energy differ according to time, place, 
es nie. - shape, _ or causality—which are the determining circum- 
— stances and surrounding environments, whieh determine 
2* — the modes of the evolutionary process ; surrounding 
— ‘environments are also involved in determining this change 
and it is said that two Amalaka fruits placed in two 
> different places undergo two different sorts of changes in 
-eonnection with the particular points of place in which 
they | are placed, and that if anybody transfers them 
. mutually a Yogi can recognise and distinguish the one 
from the other by seeing the changes that the fruits 


F. bhave undergone in connection with their particular points 


of space—Thus the wma says: Two Amalaka fruits baving 


the eame characteristic genus and species, their situation 
in two different points of space contributes to theu 
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‘specific. — of development so that they may be 
identified as this and that. When an Amalaka at a 
distance is brought before a man who was inattentive to it 
then naturally he cannot distinguish this Amalaka as 


being the distant one which has been brought before him 


without his knowledge. But right knowledge should be 
competent to discern the distinction; and the sutra says 
that the place associated with one Amalaka fruit is 
different from the place associated with another Amalaka 
at another point of space ; and the Yogi can perceive the 
difference of their specific evolution in association with 
their points of space; similarly the atoms also suffer 
different modifications at different points of space which 
ean be perceived by ISwara and the Yogis. daicmesnatatia 
qaqa eaig Snel swan se qfacqactafa i az 4 GaAs 
MNqHNTsH SqQaMIA aciqeeue y4Haeurhaq sfa wfaarnagats: | 
wifes 4 awaits wfeaaq saa scam aa: ufaafafaaaa 
si oa, GSS SS) 6a SHIR THESE MNES: | 
A wees eeuauquaiea: wsatuauquay aaa  wafefas 
cana Zema awadiqwmlanaeuene! aeniquaiien: aeeuHel 
aarerare aifaet smell sales |. see ee reece ee eee teen c nee — “ 
— ae a &4: | (=e ava 111.53) 


Vachaspati again says : Though all cause is essentially 

all effects yet a particular cause takes 

Limitations by time, effect in a particular place, thus 
space, etc. ; 

though the cause is the same still 

saffron grows in Kashmere and notin Panchala. So the rains 

do not come in summer, the vicious do not enjoy happiness. 

Thus in accordance with the obstructions of place, time, 

animal form, and instrumental accessories, the same cause 

does not produce the same effect. awafy ated aa aime aaa 

ay Ter BAe fm aa geen siaite:) Ast awe gramifeq 4 

sac sf oa geae gremiizy wfeefn:) od face 4 ote: 

eqerar: sta) ea mga, weed ye afer, satirne 
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ne space, ete., we see. therefore * are the limitations 
** modify and determine to a certain extent the 
[5 eo abeepraaiae and changes and the seeming differ- 
cee of ‘things, though in reality they are all ultimately 
| ecb tothe three Gunas; thus Kasmere being the country 
ae? cof saffron it will not grow in the Panchala country even 
y ough: the other causes of its crowth were all present 

here ;—here the operation of cause is limited by space. 

pk ter considering the inorganic, vegetable and animal 
kingd oms as the three stages in the evolutionary process, our 
* Pe ye attention is at once drawn to their 
| ite” tolifeana animal - eoneeption of the nature of relation of 
plantlife to animal life. To this point 
} * * thongh | I do not find any special reference in the Bhasbya yet 
* * Tam. reminded of a few passages in the Mahabharat, which 
J ase TL think » may be added as a supplement to the general 
doetrine of evolution according to the Sankhya Patanjala 


Philosophy as stated here. Thus the Mahabharat says :— 


whi 


eet J “amaraty gerararannte 4 dma: | 
Shae — qagaafafaa Ia ra 

J — swat SA TH a GS ATS 

— er aha arf vvaa fara 


aravaafatrdta: aa 97 faatera | 
a3 nnnw ꝛ⁊ areca areata qIZat: i 
| ast Feaa aed aang 4 weefa | 
area aiff vara graft ater: | 
F qaqaiaa asda fafaſa 
—— satan. ghar: af aera fafa ated: i 
—— ae: afeearrm · rerfue v·iet 
anfunfafaaarm ⸗ faa cades i 
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mama erT ar Tee stores zy | 
aal qandqa: ate: faafa qreq: i * 
aga Amf⸗a face | 
— [— — — 


Nilkantha in his commentary goes still further and 
says that a hard snbstance called axyafa also may be called 
living :-—aaaar aqgomferqaiq were Sata are 
Here we see that the ancients had to a certain extent fore- 
stalled the discovery of Sir J.C. Bose that the life fune- 
tions differed only in degree between the three classes, the 
inorganic, plants and animals. 


These are all however, only illustrations of wiqftaa 
(Dharma Parinama) for here there is no radical change in 
the elements themselves. The appear- . 
— ‘alee ance of qualities being due only to the 
RenseR. different arrangement of the atoms 
of the five gross elements. This change 
applies to the Visheshas only—the five gross elements 
externally and the eleven senses internally. How the inner 
microcosm, the Manas and the senses suffer this waaftom 
we shall see hereafter, when we shall deal with the psy- 
chology of the Sankhya Patanjala doctrine. For the 
present it will just suffice here to say that the Chitta also 
suffers this change and is modified in a twofold mode ; 
the patent in the form of the ideas and the latent, as the 
substance itself in the form of Sanskaras or impressions. 
Thus the am says:—fensr ea wai: ofceeragiteemi as 
geaiaat afeer aaiavent saftee: | a 4 aha HaRaqatA 
wifqaaqAia sare: 
— “fathaendera afore saa 
* @ei aiwa fewer wateserateian: | 


Suppression. characterization potentialisation, constant 
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ers): — life, movements, power are the characteristics of 
the mind besides consciousness. 

: ‘This waafeaa as we bave shown it, is essentially differ- 
ent from the @qarane of the Avisheshas which we 


_. have described above. This discussion about the evolution 
we cannot close without a review of the Sankhya view of 


ie ‘causation. 

— We have seen that the Sankhya Patanjala view holds 
7% that the effect is already existent in the cause but only in 
— a potential form. “The grouping or collocation alone 
— changes and this brings out the manifestation of the latent 


powers of the Gunas but without creation of anything 
absolutely new or non-existent.”” This is the true aqaraaiz 
— theory as distinguished from the so-called aqaraaiz theory 
of the Vedantists whieh ought more properly to be called the 
ee —aqarerare theory, for with them the cause alone is true, 
and all effects are illusory, being only impositions on 
the cause. For with them the material cause alone is 
true whereas all its forms and shapes are only tllusory— 
qvarar fear aaa afaant tf ca aq) | Whereas according 
to the Sankhya Patanjala doctrine all the appearances or 
effects are true and they are due to the power which the 
ae ie substance has of transforming of itself into those Various 
. — appearances and effects qraaqvatea afta wa:. The operation 
+3 of the concomitant condition or efficient cause serves only 
| in effectuating the passage of one thing from potency to 
——s aettualisation. 
ss Everything in the phenomenal world ts but a special 
collocation of the Gunas; so that the change of ecolloca- 
tion explains the diversity of the 
Allchange ultimately thingt. Considered from the pont of 


reducible to the collo- 
eation of the Gunas, view of the Gunas. as the things are all 


the same, so exclucling that, the cuuse 


of the diversity in things is the power w hich the Gunas 
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ng various shapes. We have seen that the Prakriti 
unfolds itself through various stages—the Mahat called 
the great being—the Ahankira, the Tanmatras called the 
Avisheshas, the five gross elements and the eleven senses, 
ealled the Visheshas. Now the Linga at once resolves itself 
into the Abankira and through it again into the Tanmatras. 
The Abankara and the Tanmitras again resolve themselves 
into the senses and the gross elements and these again are 
constantly suffering thousand modifications called — the 
wa, weu, sven gfeqrm according to the definite law of 
evolution ( gfearmeas faa). 

Now according to the Sankhya Patanjala doctrine, the 
Sakti—power, force, and the Saktiman—the possessor of 


power or force. are not different but 
Sakti and Saktiman. identical. So the Prakriti and all its 
emanations and modifications are 

of the nature of substantive entities as well as power or 
force. Their appearances as substantive entities and as 
power or force are but two aspects and so it will be erro- 
neous to make any such distinction as the substantive 
entity avd its power or force. That which ts the sub- 
stantive entity is the force and that which is the force 
is the substantive entity. Of course for all popular pur- 
poses we can indeed make some distinction but that dis- 
tinction is only relatively true. Thus when we say that 
earth is the substantive entity and the power which it has 
of transforming itself into the produced form, lump or 
jug as its attribute, we see on the one hand that no dis- 
tinction is really made between the appearance of the 
earth as jug and it« power of transforming itself as 
the jug. As this power of transforming itself ito 
Jump or juy, ete., always abides In the earth we say that 
the jug, ete., are also abiding in the earth, when the 
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power is in the potential state, we say that the jug 
is in the potential state, and when it is actualised, we 
say that the jug has been actualised. Looked at from 
the Tanmatric side the earth and all the other gross ele- 
ments must have to be said to be mere modifications and 
as such identical to the power which the Tanmdatras 
have of changing itself into them. The potentiality or 
actuality of any state is the mere potentiality or actuality 
of the power which its antecedent cause has of trans- 
forming itself into it. 
Looked at from this point of view it will be seen 
that the Prakriti though a substantial 
Prakriti viewed as €Dtity is yet a potential power which 
cage — —— is being actualiced as its various mo- 
tion of cnergy. difications as the Avisheshas and the 
Visheshas. Being of the wature of 
power, the movement by which it actualises itself is im- 
mauent within itself and not caused from without. The 
operation of the concomitant conditions is only manifested 
in removing the negative barriers by which the power was 
stopped or obstacled from actualising itself. It being of 
the nature of power, its potentiality means that it is kept 
in equilibriam by virtue of the opposing tendencies that 
are inherent within it, which serve as one anothers ob- 
struction and are therefore called the wee atm. Of course 
it is evident that there is no real or absolute distinction 
between ‘sraceanfa and aaa aie; they may be calle! so 
only relatively, for the same tendency which may appear 
ax the swconfm of some tendencies may prove as the 
aroread? afm elsewhere. The example that ts chosen to ex- 
plain the nature ef the Prakriti and its meodihcations con- 
ed as power tending towards actuality from potentiality 
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of it. As soon as the temporary wall is broken in some 


‘direction, the water rushes out itself, and what one has to do 


is to break the wall at a particular place. The Prakriti 
also is the potential for all the infinite diversity of things 
of the phenomenal world, but the potential tendency of 
all these mutually opposed and diverse things cannot be 
actualised all at once. By the concomitant conditions 
when the barrier of a certain tendency is removed, it at 
onee actualises itself into its effect and so on. 

From any cause we can expect to get any effect, only 
if the necessary barriers ean be removed, for everything 
is everything potentially, it is only 
necessary to remove the particular 
barrier which is obstructing the power from actualis- 
ing itself into that particular effect towards which it 1s 
always potentially tending. Thus Nandi who was a man 
ss at once turned into a god for his particular merit which 
served to break all the barriers of the potential tendency 
of his body towards becoming divine, so that the barriers 
being removed the potential power of the Prakriti of his 
body at once actualises itself into the divine body. 

The Vyasa Bhashya mentions four sorts of concomit- 
ant conditions which can serve to break the barrier in a 

particular way and thus determine the 

— Cat- inode or form of the actualisations of 
the potential. There are (1) @™ place, 

(2) a4 time, (3) svat form and constitution of a thing : 
thus from a piece of stone, the shoot of a phint cannot 
eome out, for the arrangement of the particles in stone is 
euch that it will oppose and stand as the barrier of 

its potential tendencies to develop into the shoot of a plant ; 

of course if these barriers could be removed, say by the 
will of God, as V ijfmana Bhikshu says, then it is not im pos- 

sible that a shoot of a plant may come out of u piece of 


Continued. 
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stone—azifaq arantidial | 60 aaifenraaq «= tH aeifea gana 
meraterafa wage ssaafeaieauiten) waa: agra 
aifmacy faqaaed afeq aq wed a faafeat<ar—By the will 
of God poison may be turned into nectar and nectar into 
poison, 

 * Aceording to the Sankhva Patanjala theory wh merit 
ean only be said to aecrue from those actions which lead toa 
man’s salvation and swe from the 
~ Merit or demerit "© quite opposite courses of conduct. 
W hen it is said that these can remove 

the barriers of the Prakriti and thus determine its modifica- 
tions it amounts almost to saying that the modifications of 
the Prakriti are being regulated by the moral conditions of 
man. According to the different stages of man’s moral 
evolution, different kinds of merit WH or sway accrue and 
these again regulate the varions physical and mental 
phenomena according to which a man may be affected 
either pleasurably or painfully. It must however 
be always remembered that the wH and sw are also 
the productions of Prakriti and as such cannot affect 
it except by behaving as the cause for the removal 
of the opposite obstructions—the wi for removing 
the obstructions of wae and swe of wH. Vijfiina 
Bhikshu and Nagesha agree here in saying that the 
modifications due to wa and wsywH are those which 
affect the bodies and = senses. What they mean ts 
possibly this, that it is waq or wa alone which guides 
the transformations of the bodies and senses of all living 
beings in general and the Yogs. 

Contioned. Thus we see that Nahusha’s wo 

or demerit stopped the fillings of the 

materials of his heavenly body from the five gross elements 
and those of his heavenly senses from the Ahankara. We 
find in another place that Vachaspati gives the example 
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gear wes (tho virtuous enjoys happiness) as an— itlus- 
tration of fafa or cause of wh and swH as contr olling 
the course of the development of Prakriti. We therefore 


.see that the sphere of wH (merit) and aaa (demerit) 


lies in the helping of the formation of the particular 
bodies and senses (from the gross elements and 
Ahankara respectively) suited to all living beings 
according to their stages of evolution and their 
growth, decay or other sorts of their modifications as 
pleasure, pain and as illness or health also. ‘Thus 
it is by his partieuiar merit that the Yogi can get bis 
special body or men or animals can get their new bodies 
after leaving the old ones at death. ‘Thus Yoga Varttika 
says—“ Merit by removing the obstructions of demerit 
causes the development of the body and _ the 


senses:—whea wefan safeaafemafafada sa- 
exmare: and Nagesha says:—senfadieaat waafearni 
qagfemaa sacaiomanada aq *af⸗ ausfa · ¶ ·nraaaiaic 
mIguzquamnata · ate rrera acraſcarcrara azacaeiaieray- 
qa aeeauaſta· Seas Al ar nafa Shea: sence 
wafafacite: waifeanaaa: a4 aamatd feacqugeia. aa 
mwunfa: Genera sframafearesie: ieee eee eee eee ———— 
———— v4 atiees aeanaAf⸗⸗Id cag aAſ —E 
sfa araq: Later on he says agvain—aa wee Hniqgaeveley 
aateaateanta flare | oa ava seer sia wniqgaicis atafat | 


Acs for [S4wara I do not remember that the wren or the 
Sutras ever mention him as having anything to do in 
the controlling of the modifications 

léwara. of the Prakriti by removing the 
barriers, but all the later commentators 

agree in holding him responsible for the removal of all 
barriers in the way of Prakriti’s development. So that 
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wa lies as the root cause of all the removal of barriers 


iT ing those ‘that are effected by wa and weg. Thus 
 avaafa says tacenfa woifaeiara ufaaaiory oa sara: i.e. god 
stands as the cause of the removal of such obstacles in the 
Pg Prakriti as may lead to the production of merit or demerit. 
xoxsa Varttika and Nagesha agree in holding [Swara 
im. responsible for the removal of all obstacles in the way of 
the“ evolution of Prakriti t9e4 araqicamigediiaarcarr 
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eg God is not active and cannot cause any motion in Prakritt. 
See iut: be by his very presence causes the obstacles, as the 
barriers in the way of Prakriti’s development to be 


7 moved in such a way that he stands ultimately responsible 
or the removal of all obstacles in the way of Prakriti’s 
evelopment and thus also of all obstacles in the way of 
men’s performance of good or bad deeds; Mau's good or 


bad deeds quan or g , qa or sum serve to remove 


4 
⸗ 


* > yields itself in such a way that a man may perform the 
F Pas good or bad deeds aceording to his desire. Nilkantha 
— however by his quotations in explanation of 500/2, Santi- 
¢ parva leads us to suggest that he regards god's will as 
ae wholly responsible for the performance of our good or 
= bad actions. For if we lay stress on his quotation o4 W4 
‘a  anyarhareafa aun) aa shretet: 38 erarenaa areata a 
ee aadt fastafa, it appears that he whom God wants to 
£3 ais is made to perform good actions and he whom 
God wants to throw downwards is made to commit bad 


‘actions. But this will indeed be a very bold idea as it 
| freedom and 


wet 


1 nullify even the least vestige of the 
12 


‘he 
wil 


ieee 


itn a of other — — Bhiksha also says 
. with reference to this Sruti in his Vijianamrita Bhishya LI. 
I. 33earfe avarcefafraary Ncca⸗· rer⸗·aarai: was: wenfemnan 
=argar4 ; So we take the watfwermn of Iswara only in a 
general way to mean the help that is offered by Him in 
removing the obstruction of the external world in such a 
way that it may be possible for a man to practically 
perform the meritorious acts in the external world. 
wart, we qalkead wands 
azia SRG Se aren: aaeatifa: 
Santiparva. 4300/2. 
Nilkantha writes thus:—v9qw4 arnqaw arafa a ashen 
aia slated, ra⸗a: aqa- 
a from Nil- zim: gacnfaa a4 an — 
A 
sfa afaanfrat ferg cfa a aaa areeary zaa sfa geaqeeetar- 
wefe age tac, aed fe aeaatadisfsenna avifo 4 wana) 
@feemadie afaq Ganfeein 4 3— aw 0: dene awafa ae nafa- 
a12@ weedeat, aa dase ad—fafad ead sacdiararacs- 
Req aa: Sfaneq vfa: fafaan geaqaves aa sadtat qamt 
wie a wafa, fe afe, aeaq ea watarnat wadt aaifcsay 
scewT oa aehfe sagt) am aemgeniaam a mila 
ufead eezta gq aferttd faa sf qa: ) asm saerrafoad 
sediadiac: wanrmeaw wat wadaq am waemfa: #a7 
areavein tatisaaatea sfa Dafaia diarat gfe: | 
In support of our view we also find that it is by god's 
influence that the unalterable nature 
im ey oar aoe naan of the external world is held fast and 
) a limit imposed on the powers of 
man in producing changes in the external world. - 'Thas 
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Vachaspati in explaining the 4ra says 4 4 mwifa qerafaqery 


aatifa) wenq wae aagmmataa: gafaea aa 444 are 
sfa i te @ea amaraaturmanan, wae sTstaferafaq- 
GAsem | 


Man may indeed acquire unlimited powers of producing 
any changes they like, for the powers of objects as they 
are changeable according to the difference of class, space, 
time and condition, are not permanent, and so it is proper 
that they should act in accordance with the desire of the 
Yogi ; but there is a limitation on their will by the com- 
mand of god—thus far and no further. 

Another point in our favour is this that the Yoga 
philosophy differs from the Saukhya mainly in this that 
the Purushartha or serviceability to the Purusha is only the 
aim or end of the evolution of Prakriti and not actually the 
agent which removes the obstacles of the Prakriti in such a 
way as to determine its course as this cosmical process of 
evolution. Purushartha is indeed the aim for which the 
process of evolution exists ; for this manifold evolution 
in all its entirety affects the interests of the Purusha 


alone ; but that does not prove that this its teleology 


ean really guide the evolution in its particular lines so 
as to ensure the best possible mode of serving all the 
interests of the Purusha, for this teleology being 
‘minanent in the Prakriti is essentially non-intelligent. 
Thus Vachaspati says :—=" 4 yeuaisi9 wana: |) fay ace A 
tac; | Se aMTAaT gerara: WATT: | 

The Sankhya however hopes that this 
teleology in Prakriti acts like a blind instinet and 1s able 
to guide the course of its evolution in all its manifold 
lines in accordance with the best possible service of the 
Purusha. 

The Patanjala view, as we have seen, maintains that 
T4wara removed all obstacles of Prakriti in such a way 


immanent 


— Eee 
* 


. — 


—— 


— 


— — may find scope for its reali 


*—— 9 


“Thus Sutrarthabodhini of Ment 
Tirtha says :—According to atheistic 
Sankhya the future serviceability of 
the ‘Purusha alone is the mover of the Prakriti. 
But with us theists the serviciability of the Purusha 


Somonnaa- 


is the object for which the Prakriti moves: It is 


merely as an object that the serviceability of the 
Purusha may be said to be the mover of the Prakriti. 
fafacaiaife gaa cvarnaa: wadtat ways: ) ware q Sacre 
aqemm wana. sfa se zaareas qearcwan se: sea: IV 3 

As regards the connection of wafa and PLE however, 
both Sankhya and P&tanjala agree according to Vijnana 
Bhikshu in denying the interference of ISwara; it is 
the movement of Prakriti by virtue of the immanent 
teleology that connects itself naturally to the Purusha 
wafaerrarateet 3 stertifrest geaangm wef: aata qeag 
sates 4 odqela sees sae ates ( fsa 
fasmfrs 1.12. P. 54) 


To recapitulate, we see that there is an immanent 
teleology in the Prakriti which connects it with the 
; Purushas. This teleology is however 
Recapitulation, blind and cannot choose the suitable 
lines of development and cause the 

sap Yement of the Prakriti along them for its fullest 
realisation Prakriti itself though a substantial entity 
is also essentially of the nature of conserved energy 
existing in the potential form but always ready to flow 
out and actualise itself only if its own immanent obstruc- 
tions are remoyed. Its teleology is powerless to remove 
its own obstruction. God by his very presence removes 
the obstacles, by which the Prakriti of itself moves in the 
evolutionary process and thus the teleology is realised ; 
for, the removal of obstacles by the influence of god Galkve 
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# placwin such a way that the teleology may get its fullest 
ss s¢ope of realisation Realisation of the teleology means 
esc that the interests of the Purusha are seemingly affected 
‘and the Purusha appears to see and feel mm a manifold way 
and after a long series of such experiences it comes to 
* understand itself in its own nature and this being the last 
— ‘and final realisation of the teleology of the Prakriti with 


ee -yeference to that Purusha all connections of the Prakriti 
a with such a Purusha at once ceases ; the Purusha is then said 
fs to be liberated and the world ceases for him to exist, though 
* it exists for the other unliberated Purushas, the teleology 
sof the Prakriti with reference to whom have not been real- 
F — ised. So the world is both eternal and non-eternal 1.e. 
— its éternality is only relative and not absolute ( 94 
— avai: wa: sataanamere sfai vraci··· ar 
aaiaaaceta seaciaut® Zia: | wareraeeita vari warn PV .35.) 
en 

Se The Yoga philosophy has essentially a practical tone 
* and its object consists mainly in demonstrating the means 
¢?, of attaining salvation, oneness, the 
er Soguiry liberation of the Vnrusha. The 
i Youu Philosophy. metaphysical theory whieh we have 
* discussed at some length though it is 


the basis which justifies its ethical goal is not itself the 

ss principal subject of Yowa discussion. It only mentions it 
_ incidentally so far as it becomes necessary for it, in demons- 
“trating its ethical views. We bad first to explain the meta- 
physical theory, only because without understanding that, it 
was impossible for us to get a right conception of their 
ethical theories. It has now become time for us to direct 
our attention towards the right comprehension of the ethieal 
theories of this philosophy. Chitta or mind always 
‘exists in the form of its states which are called its Vrittis, 
‘These comprehend all the manifold states of consciousness 


——— and we cannot distig 
oe the states of consciousness from 
“consciousness itself, for the conscious- 
something separate from its states ; 
* exists in its — and passes away with their 
passing and submerges when they are submerged. 
It differs from the senses in this that they represent the 
functions and faculties whereas Chitta stands as the 
entity holding the conscious states with which we are direct- 
ly concerned. But the Chitta which we have thus described 
as existing only in its states is called the arafen or fan 
as effect as distinguished from the arof?s or fra as cause. 
These Kiarana Chitta or Chittas as ceuse are all-pervading 
like the Aka@éa and are infinite in number, each being 
connected with each of the numberless | Purushas or 
souls (“ cd « fad siatarzede fefaunamag, difat eaters 
are faye | 
aaa diam, aay apse 
and also ( faeaa fed ufafrangewteaaa yaateamyt «= ) ert 
arat V.10.") The reason assigned for acknowledging such 
a Karana Chitta which must be all 
Reasons for ack- . — 

nowledging a K@rann pervading, as is evident from the 
chitta. quotation, is that the Yogican have 

the knowledge of all things all at once. 


Vachaspati also says that this Chitta being essentially 
of the nature of seete is as all-pervading as the ego 
itself ( aererewlfesarqeadl este 4 aaaeeay aeiqeniar 
faye ana: ) 

This Karana Chitta contracts or expands and appears 

— as our individual Chittas in the 
— Chit * various kinds of our bodies at the 
Bete: SN: successive rebirths. The Karana 
Chitta is always connected with the Purusha and 
‘appears contracted when the Purusha presides over the 
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— nima bodies and as relatively expanded when he 


? presides over human bodies and more expanded when he 
5 presides ever the bodies of gods etc. This contracted or 
—* expanded Chitta appears as our wefan which always 
et manifests itself as our states of consciousness. After death 
F the Karana Chitta which is always connected with the 
—— Purusha manifests itself in the new body which is formed 
m3 by the «qq (filling in of yafa on account of effective merit 
er demerit that the Purusha had apparently acquired. 

; The formation of the body as well as the contraction or 
a expansion of the Karana Chitta as the corresponding 
* miaifan to suit it is due to this tix. The Yoga does not 
* hold that the fas has got a separate fine astral body within 
Be which it may remain eveased and may be transferred along 
* with it to another body at rebirth after death. The Chitta 
—* being all-pervading, it appears at once to contract or expand 
—— itself to suit the particular body destined for it by its 
— merit or demevit but there is no separate astral body. 


— ( sfeafeas’ ae a agine ) avaeafa. IV. 10. In reality the 


* aicafan as such always remains fay or all pervading; it is 
3 only its arafaq or ef# that appears in a eontracted or 
—— expanded form, according to the particular body which it 


may be said to occupy. 
The Sankhya view however does not regard the Chitta 


* to be essentially faay but small or great 
— — — view Of according as the bedy it has to occu- 
4 , py aten: sfaqed eaurtcarnmd caves 
to fed fe q wealaesd auaseranes udtvas eHeanticies 
| qatafenaaiean aaareqaierd «ag fey) (ata TV. 10. ) 
* ⸗ feat raf en crra sage wage: (HI 
* 

* LV. 10.) 

<a It is this fan which appears as the particular states 
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of eonsclousness in which § there 
The ure Chitta. 
=o a are both the knower and the known 
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reflected, and it comprehends them both in one state 
of consciousness. It must however be remembered 
that this Chitta (f¥m) is essentially a modification of 
Prakriti and as such is non-intelligent ; but by the seeming 
reflection of the Purusha it appears as the knower who 
is knowing a certain object, and therefore we see that 
in the states themselves are comprehended both the knower 
and the known. This Chitta is not indeed a separate 
Tattwa, but is the summed up unity of the 1! senses and 
the ego and also the five Pranas ( grnfetqtarefea: 
geurasgq: afenrafass: (ata V. 10.) It thus stands for 
all that is Psychical in man; the states of consciousness 
including the living principle in man represented by the 
activity of the five Pravas. 

It is the object of the Yoga to restrain the Chitta gra- 

dually from its various states and thus 
— and Karyn oradually cause it to tarn back to its 

1ItTAS. | 

original cause the amafaa which is 
all-pervading. ‘The modifications of the arrafax into the 
states as the wrafwea is due to its being overcome by its 
inherent Tamas and Rajas; so when the transformations of 
the Chitta into the passing states are arrested by conecent- 
ration, there takes place a backward movement and the all- 
pervading state of the Chitta being restored to itself and all 
Tamas being overcome, the Yogi acquires ommiscience and 
finally when this Chitta becomes as pure as the form 
of Puorusha« itself, the Pur :sha becomes conscious of him- 
self and is liberated from the bonds of the Prakriti. 

The Yoga philosophy in the first chapter describes 
the Yoga for him whose mind is inelined towards 
trance-cognition. In the second chapter, is deseribed the 
means by which one with an out-going mind (sya fan) may 
also acquire Yoga. In the third chapter are déscribed 
those phenomena which strengthen the faith of the Yoxi 
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on the means described in the second chapter. In the 
fourth chapter is described the Kaivalya, absolute inde- 
pendence or oneness which is the end of all the Yoga 
practices. 

The wa describes the five classes of Chittas and 

comments upon their fitness for the 
ees Xoge leading to Kaivalys: Those 
are L. few ( wandering ) Il ae ( for- 
getful ) III. fafaa ( occasionally steady ) TV. Tara ( one 
pointed ) faaw ( restrained ). The feafau is characterised 
as wanderiug, because it is being always moved by 
the Rajas. ‘This is that Chitta which is always moved to 
and fro by the rise of passions, the excess of which may 
indeed for the time overpower the mind and thus generate 
a temporary concentration, but it has nothing to do with 
the contemplative concentration required for attaining 
absolute independence. The man far from attaining 
any mastery of himself ts rather a slave to his own 
passions and is always being moved to and fro and 
oscillated by them. (See fasva sfaar |.!. wets 1.2.) 
Il. he a2faa is that which ts overpowered by ‘Tamas, 
or passions like that of anger ete. by which it loses its 
senses and always chooses the wrong course : ( fagrme sien 
1.1 arasfa 1.2.) Swami Harihararanya suggests * beauti- 
ful example of concentration in this state as inthe case 
some kinds of snake who become completely absorbed 
in the prey they are ready to pounce upon. 

Ill. The fates fan or distracted or occasionally 
stealy chitta is that mind which rationally avoids the 
painial actions and chooses the pleasurable ones. Now 
‘pone of these three kinds of mind can hope to attam that 
contemplative econeentration ealled Yoga. This last type of 
mind represents the ordinary people who are sometimes 
tended towards,yood and are again drawn towards evil. 

1s 
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Iv. ‘One pointed. ( wmv) is that kind of mind in 
whic ch true knowledge of the nature of reality i is brought 
before the mind and thereby the afflictions due to 
Nescience or false knowledgo are attenuated and _ the 
mind thus beeomes favourable for attaining the fare 
er restrained state. All these come under 
type. 

V. The Nirodha or the restrained mind is that in 
which all the mental states are arrested. This leads to 
Kaivalya. 

Ordinarily our minds are engaged only in perception, 
inference ete.,—all those mental states which we all 

naturally possess. These our ordinary 
eee Sam&dhi mental states are full of Rajas and 

Tamas. When the process of our 
erdinary mental states is arrested, the mind flows with 
an abundance of aw in the warm Samadhi; lastly when 
even the ausia state is arrested, all possible’ states 
become arrested thereby. 

Another important fact which must be takon note of 
is the relation of the actual states of mind called the 

Vrittis with the latent states called 
Vritti & Samskara. the Samskaras—the potency. When 

a particular mental state passes away 
into another, it is not altogether lost, but is preserved in 
the mind ina latent form as Samskaras which always 
are trying to manifest themselves in the actual form. 
The’ Vrittis or actual states thus are at once generating 
the Samskaras and they also are always tending to mani- 
fest themselves and actually generating similar Vrittis or 
actual states. There is a circulation from Vrittis to 
Samskiras and from them again to the Vrittis ( Sere 
afefe: faa dente ona: ca efdenreamafanarena ) 
So, the formation of Samskfiras and their conservation 
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become powerful 
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are: gradually being strengthened by the habit of similar 
Vrittis or actual states, and their continuity is again 
‘guaranteed by the strength and continuity of these Sams- 
ka@ras. The Samskaras are like the roots stuck deep in the 


~ soil which grow with the growth of the plant above, but 
even when the plant above the soil is destroyed the 
Sooté: remain undisturbed and may again shoot forth as 


plants whenver 


‘So, for a Yogi, it is not enough, if he arrests any particular 


they may get a favourable’ season. 


class of mental states but he must attain such a habit 


of his restraint that the Sanaskara generated by his habit 
of restraint must be so strong as to overcome, 
and destroy the Sanskira of those actual states which he 


weaken 
has arrested by his contemplation. Unless by such a 
habit, the Sanskara of restraint ( fatras eet ) which ts 
opposed to the Sanskaras of the restrained mental states 
and destroy the latter, the latter is 
‘sure to shoot forth again in favourable season into their 


‘ eorrespondiug actual states. 


The conception of Avidya or Nescience here is not nega- 
tive but it has a definite positive aspect. It means that kind 
* of knowledge which is opposed to true 
Avyidya. knowledge ( faanfagtte  saracafaen ) 
This is of four kinds (1) the thinking 

of the non-elernal world which is merely an effect ) 
: eternal ; (2) the thinking of the impure 
Il. as the pure as for example the passions 

| and the attractions that an woman's 
body may have for a man through which he thinks the im- 
pure body of the woman as pure, 
(3) This also explains the thinking of 
vice as virtue, of the undesirable as the 
desirable ; and the thinking of pain as pleasure ; we know 
that for a Yogi every phenomenal state of existence 
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_painfal—eten medeceaicefattiwe gata wa” 
| fetfer:— — 


Yogi kuows that, attachment qa to sensual and 


~ other objects can only give temporary pleasure for it is 


— 


sure soon to be turned into pain. Enjoyment, can never 
bring satisfaction, but only drags a man ferther and 


farther into sorrows. 


(2) Again at the time of enjoying pleasures there 
is always seen also the suffering from pain in the form 
of aversion to pain; for the tendency of aversion from 
pain can only result from the incipient memory of 
previous sufferings. Of course this is also gitayH= at, 
but it differs from the former in this that in the case of 
afeaia zi: (Pleasure turned into pain) pleasure is turned 
into pain as a result of change or Parinama in the future 
whereas in this ease the anxiety of pain isa thing of 
the present, happening at one and the same _ time that 
a man is enjoying a pleasure. _ 3 

Enjoyment of pleasure or suffering from pain canses 
their impressions called qa or potencies and these again 

when helped by associations naturally 
ks amma —* ereate their memory and thence 

comes attainment or aversion, whence 
follows action, whence pleasure and pain and whence impres- 
sions, memory, attachment or aversion and again action 
and so forth. 


All states are the modifications of the three Gunas ; 

in every one of them the functions 

Pain due to the of all the three Gunas are seen 
the fanctioning of which are contary to one another. 
4 These contraries are remarkable in 
their developed forms and these Gunas are seen to 
abide in various proportions and compose all our mental 
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 gbates. Thus it is seen that a Yogi who wants to 


be released from pain once for all is very sensitive 
and is anxious to avoid even our so-called pleasures. 


“Cafeqrrnenfs faery) see U1 15 (artaten: aferait are: vain 
gagafa a sreq maaaaq, cates carla afeorse afaara 
_farafa Rat sfagara sat 4 eaeigned qaqa Sard ae a kal 


amquicemaaiearanitaraad fades saeteisafesfaatfacian eel 


qaaeerKananiaqaad anid aia arerraifaareatataa: fears: Arar; 


sagas i asanafent csadias! SRR aaa 4 eet at 
gae:aeqnicd qaqns nea wfaqaa) The wise have in this 
‘case a similarity to the eye-ball. As a thread of wool 
thrown into the eye pains by a mere touch, but not so by 
coming into contact with any other organ, so do these 
afflict the Yogi who is as tender as the eve-ball, but not 
any one else whom they reach. As to others, however, who 
have again and again taken up pains as the consequence of 
their own karma, and who again took it up after having 
given it up, who are all round pierced through as it were 
by Nescience, possessed as they are of a mind full of 
afflictions, variegated by eternal residua of passions, who 
follow in the wake of the “1” and the “ Mine” in rela- 
tion to things that should be left. apart, the three-fold 
pain caused by both external and internal means run after 
them as they are repeatedly born. The Yogi then seeing 


himself and the world of living beings thus surrounded 


by the eternal How of pain, turns for refuge to right 
knowledge, the cause of the destruction of all pains. 

The thinking of the mind and body and the objects 
of the external world as the true self and to feel affected 
by their change is what ts called Avidya. 

The modifications that this Avidya suffer may be col- 

a lected under four heads. fr. ' kee 
‘Avidyad—ot how ego, which as deseribed above springs 

maoy kinds. , . | 
from the identification of the afs with 


the Purusha. 


“a . 


®. 
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F es — From this ego springs =< or attachment which is: 


the inclination towards pleasure and consequently towards 
. “means necessary for Re ee it fora person who ‘has 
previously experienced pleasures ‘and remembers them. 
'. IV. +Repulsion from pain also springs from the ego 
and is of the nature of anxiety for its removal; anger 
at pain and the means which brings in pain, sticks 
in the mind in consequence of the feeling of pain, in the 
ease of him who has felt the pain and has the memory 
of it. 

V. Love of life also springs from the ego. It is the 
feeling that exists in all persons on appears in @ posi- 
tive aspect in the form “ May I live on” and in a negative 
aspect in the form “ would that I were never to cease”. 
This is due to the painful experience of death at some 
previous state of our existence, which exists in us as a 
residual potency ( 41a41 ) and causes the instincts of self- 
preservation and fear of death and love of life. These 
are called the five Kleshas or afflictions. 

Now we are in a position to see the far-reaching 
effects of the identification of the Purusha with the af¢ 
We have already seen how it has 
generated the Macrocosm or the exter- 
| ior world on the one band, and #4 
and the senses on the other. Now we see that from it 
also springs attachment to pleasure, aversion from pain and 
the love of life, motives which are seen in most of our 
states of consciousness, which are therefore called the fare 
or the afflicted states. The five afflictions just men- 
tioned are all comprehended in AvidyH, since Avidya or 
false knowledge is at the root of all the five afflictions. 
The sphere of Avidya is all false knowledge generally, 
and that of Asmita is also inseparably connected with 
all our experiences which consists in the identification 


Avidy& and its 
effects. 
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the intelligent self with the sensual objects of the world, 
e attainment of which seems to please us and the loss of 
— is so painful to us, It must however be remem- 

bered that these five afflictions are only the different 
E aspeets of afan and cannot be conceived separately from 
; ; the Avidya. These always lead us into the meshes of the 


z — 


—— world, far and far away from our final goal—the realisation 
a — own self—the emancipation of the Purusha. 
Ee ae = Opposite to it are the Vrittis or states which are called 


«afme unafilicted, the 74 (habit of 
steadiness) and Vairégya, which being 
| antagonistic to the afflicted states, are 
; helpful towards achieving the true knowledge or its means 
* ( D—— aa gfaen:) enifafaaa zoarfuani- 
fanfwetsfare: ( ater). These represent such thoughts 
— that tend towards emancipation and are produced from 
our attempts to conceive rationally our final state of 
emancipation, or to adopt suitable means for it. They 
must not however be confused with yaaa (virtuous action), 
for both Panya and Papa Karma are said to have sprung 
from the Kleshas. There is no hard and fast rule with regard 
to the appearance of these Klishta and Aklishta states, so 
that in the stream of the Klishta states or in the intervals 
thereof, Aktishta states also might come—as the practice 
and desirelessness born by the study of the Veda, reasoning 
and precepts ( surmiqaracitqengiataidanws 9 saree ) 
and remain unmixed with the Klishta states quite distinct 
in itself. A Brahmin being in the village of Sala which 
is full of the Kiratas, does not become a Kuirata himself 
by that. 
ae, -Kach Aklishta state produces its own potency or aart 
—J and with the frequency of the states, their #aare is streneth- 
i. ened which in due course by habituation suppresses the 
—— Aklishta ones. 


The Aklishta 
Vrittis. 


at 


- 
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te — Kusnta ‘and Aklishta modifications are of five 


; descriptions ware ( Real cognition ) fagza (unreal cog pi- 


tion) fam ( logical abstraction and imagination ) faz 
it ae «fa (memory ). These Vrittis or states however 
must be distinguished from the six 
The five Vrittis. kinds of mental activity mentioned 
in (11. 18) aeq@ (reception or presen- 
— ideation) wreq (retention) t* (representative idea- 
tion) sats (conceptual selection) awst (right knowledge) 
sfufaaar (decision and determination) of whieh these states 
are the products. 
We have seen that from Avidy&i springs all the Kle- 
shas or afflictions which are therefore seen to be the source 
of the Klishta Vrittis as well. Abhy- 
—S— Kleahas & asa, Vairagyva—the Aklishta Vrittis, 
which spring from precepts &c. lead 
to right knowledge and as such are antagonistic to the 
modification of the Gunas on the Avidya side. 
We know also that both these sets of Vrittis—the 
Klishta and the Aklishta produce their own kinds of 
Sauskiras, the Klishta Sanskfira and 
Vrittis and Sans- the Aklishta or Prajha (wa) Sanskara. 
karne. Fp t's 
All these modifications of Chitta as 
Vritti and Sanskara are the Dharmas ( w ) of Chitta, 
considered as the wat or substance. 
These Vrittis are also called the "Ma HH as different 
from the ava achieved in the exterior world by the 
five motor or active senses. These 
Karimas. may be divided into four elasses (1) 
Krishna (black) (2) Sukla (White) (3) 
Sukla-Krishya (white and black) (1) ASukla Krishna 
(neither white nor black). ‘The Krishua Karma are those 
‘committed by the wicked and as such, are wicked actions 
called also “awa (demerit). These are of two kinds viz: 
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ana and ama the former being of the nature of spea- 
king ill of others stealing other’s property ete. ( fret iar 
armnéif#4) and the latter of the vature of such 
states as are opposed to Sraddha, Virya ete. which are 
called the Snkla Karma, (afeqttt watfe = az). The 
Sukla Karmas are the virtuous or meritorions deeds. 
These can only happen in the form of mental states 
and as such can take place only in the arma aw. These 
are Sraddha, Virya, Smriti, Samadhi and Prajna 
which are infinitely superior to actions achieved in 
the external world by the motor or the active senses 
24a waneisenfaat faerie avrareafequyra: wae we afe- 
faavate | adiaiad sata.) wai maacra a4 sfawas, eearoe 
= faqnasafatae mito aa ai a. eA es, BHATTI | 
the Sukla Karma belongs to those who resort to study 
and meditation (a@'a9: araavagtaaq) (3) The 
Suklakrishna Karma are the actions achieved in the 
external world by the motor or active senses. These 
are called white and black, because actions achieved 
in the external world however good ( UM ) they might 
be, cannot altogether be devoid of wickedness ( #4 ). 
For all external actions entail some harm to other living 
beings amnaq afecareqera’ aa: adafia weafeq ssl a fe 
@enfeareata aafe gets: ate gaqmaleaaata = fadtferenite 
aware ) | 

Even the Vaidika duties though they are meritorious 
are associated with sins as they entail the sacrificing of 
animals ( a=aéiwafa swasto aa squeqg aa earetar Was 


wa | ar agit: Sulteiz: qaqa: —— ) : 


The white side of these actions viz: that of helping 
others and doing good is therefore ealled we as it ts 
the cause of the enjoyment of pleasure and happiness 
for the doer. The Krishna side of these actions 
viz: that of doing injury to others is called wwH as it 


14 


ie 
i: 


' “se 


"a 
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a Spline of the sufferings of pain for the dodr: As in 


all our ordinary states of existence we are always under 
the influence of we and ewe which are therefore called 
(vehicles of actions) arr; sTne4 Hiaiicayge a afer <fa aia: | 
Ths in which some thing lives is its vehicle. Here the 
Puorushas in evolution are to be understood as living in 
the sheath of actions {which is for that reason called a 


vehicle or Wi7a). Merit or virtue, and sin or demerit are the 


vehicles of actions. All Sukla Karma therefore, either 
mental or external, is callel merit or virtue and is pro- 
ductive of happinees, all Krishna Karma either mental 
or external is called demerit, sin or vice and is productive 
of pains. 

T'he Karma called ASukla Krishna ( neither black nor 
white) is of those who have renounced everything, whose 
afflictions have been destroyed and whose present body 
is the last one they will have (samen danfeat <stom ari 
acaeeri: ) Those who have renounced actions, the 
Karma Samnyasis) (and not those who belong to the 
Samnyasasrama merely) are nowhere found performing 
actions which depend upon external means. They have 
not got the black vehicle of actions, because they do not 
perform such actions. Nor do they possess the white vehicle 
of actions, because they dedicate to Tswara the fruits of 
all vehicles of action brought about by the practice of Yoga. 

Taking the question of Karma@Saya again for review, 
we see that being produced from desire #74 avarice #14 

ignorance @re¢ and anger miu it has 

— — —* really got at its root the Kleshas 
passions. (afflictions) such as Avidya, Asmita, 

Raga, Dwesha, Abhinivesa. It will 
be seen easily that the passions named above, desire, lust, 
ete. are not in any way different from the Kleshas or 
afflictions named before ; and as all actions virtuous or 


an Oe eee oo ‘ — E 
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oe * 4 sinful have their springs from the said sentiments of 
ag OSH, aie, StH ATE, it is clear enough that all these 
virtuous or sinful actions spring forth from the Kleshas. 
| Ae ee Now this Karma@Saya ripens into life-state, life ex- 
pee ean perience and life time, if the roots— 


_————sRipening of the the afflictions exist. Not only ts it 


ards .. — —— end the true that when the afflictions are 
f S , ft | , rooted out, no KarmaSaya can accu- 
ys mulate but even when many Karma@Sayas of many lives 
* sare accumulated they are rooted out when the afflictions are 


Keg -* destroyed. For, otherwise, it is difficult to conceive that 
a the Karmasaya accumulated for infinite number of years, 
| whose time of ripeness is uncertain, will be rooted out! So 
even if there be no fresh Karmasaya after the rise of true 
knowledge, the Purusha cannot be liberated but shall be 
required to suffer an endless eyele of births and rebirths 
to exhaust the already accumulated KarmaSayas of endless 
lives. For this reason, the mental plane becomes a field 
for the production of the fruits of action only, when it Is 
watered by the stream of afflictions. Hence the afflic- 
tions help the vehicle of actions ( aaiza ) in the pro- 
‘duction of their fruits also. It is for this reason that 
. when the afflictions are destroyed the power whieh helps 
to bring about the manifestation also disappears ; and on 
‘that account the vehicles of actions although existing, 
“being innumerable and having no time for their fruition 
. do not possess the power of producing fruit, because their 
Pe ons ’ seed powers are destroyed by his intellection. (s#=1T4).- 


i — Karmũsayn is of two kinds (1) Ripening in the same 
4 ah tee life (eesraaetta) (2) Ripening m 


—— — —— another unknown life. ‘That Pounya 
cording to its timeof Karmasaya which is generated by 


ripening. intense purificatory action, trance 


, — eed repetition of Mantras and that Papa Karmasaya 


> 
-. 
“st 


— 
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whieh is gener ted by repeated evil done to men who are 
utte ‘i 1g the extreme misery of fear, ‘disease and ~helpless- 
— yess or to those who place confidence or to those who are 


high-minded and perform Tapas, ripen into frait in that 
very life, whereas other kinds of Karm@Sayas ripen into 
frait in some unknown life. ; 
The living beings in hell have no Drishta Janma 
z! | KarmiSaya, for, that life is intended 
Lives which possess : ao a 
no Drishta Jauma for sufferance only and their body ts 
Vedaniya KarmiSay*, called the Bhoga Sarira intended for 
the sufferance alone and not for accumulating any Karma- 
Saya the effect of which they could meet in that very life. 
There are others whose afflictions have been spent up and 


exhausted and they have thus no such 
Reger Fs —— F —— Karmiéaya the effect of which they 
KarmAéaya. : will have to reap in some other life. 
They are thus said to bave no Adrishta 

Januma Vedaniya Karma. 
The KarmaSaya of both kinds described above ripens 
itself into the life-state, life time 
—— of Karma- and life-experience. These are call- 
ed the three ripenings or Vipakas 
of the Karma@éaya ; and they are conducive of pleasure or 
pain according as they are the products of Punyakarma- 
Saya virtue (or Pépa Karmasaya)—vice or demerit. ( ¥t- 
qfearqne geargergqena ) Many Karmisayas combine to 
produce ove life state; for it is not possible that each 
Karma should produce one or many 
life-states for then there would be no 
possibility of experiencing the effects 
of the Karmas, because if for each one of the Karmas we 
have one or more lives, then there being endless Karmas, 
there would be no room for getting ives for experiencing 
the effects, and there will be no certainty of getting the 


J4u, Ayureh and 
Bhoga. 
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effects in a certain life for it may take endless time to 
exhaust the Karmas already accumulated. It is therefore 
held that many Karmas unite to produce one life state 


‘or birth and determine also its particular duration of life 


( »fa ) and the experiences (Bhoga). The virtuous and 
sinful Karma@Sayas accumulated in one life, in order to 
produce their effects, cause the death of the individual 
and mauifest themselves in producing the birth of the 
individual, his duration of life and particular experiences, 
pleasurable or painful. The order of undergoing the 
experiences is the order in which the Karmas manifest 
themselves as effects, the principal ones being manifested 
earlier in life. The principal Karmas here refer to those 
which are too ready to generate their effects. Thus it is 


- said that those Karmas which produce their effects 1mme- 
diately are called primary whereas those which produce 


effects after some delay are called secondary ( T2a1+4E,A- 
— — ciefa aq geet an fafefern acveus). We see 
thus that there is a continuity of existence all through ; 
when the Karmas of this life ripen jointly they tend to fruc- 
tify themselves by causing another birth as a means where 
to, death is caused, and along with it life is manifested 
in another body (according to the Dharma and Adharma 
of the awiza ) formed by the waange ( cf. the Chitta theory 
related before ) ; and the same Karmasaya, reculates the 
life period and the experiences of that life, the _Karma@savas 
of which life again take « similar course and mantifest 
themselves in the production of another life and so on. 
We have seen that the Karmasaya has three fructi- 


The Ekabhubika ications, VIZ ; an fa oh andl aia. N ow 


ital) yeh venerally the Karma@Saya 1s regarded 
— — — as Ekabhabika or unigenital, 1.e. 1 
tal) Vasané. accumulates in one life. Ekabhaba 


means one hte and Ekabhabika means the product of one lite, 
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eas: or accumulated in one life carsmmenafeene wa). Regarded 
— from this point of view it may be contrasted with the 
Vasanas which remain aceumulated from thousands of 
previous lives from eternity and the mind pervaded al] over 
with them is like a fishing net covered all over with knots. 
This Vasana results from a memory of the experiences of 
a life generated by the fructification of the Karmaéaya 
and kept in the Chitta in the form of potency or impres- 
sions ( @ mt). Now we have seen before, that the Chitta 
remains constant in all the births and rebirths that an 
individual has undergone from eternity ; it therefore keeps 
the memory of those various experiences of thousands of 
lives in the form of Sanskadra or potency and is there- 
fore compared with a fishing net pervaded all over with 
knots. The Vdasanas therefore are not the results of the 
accumulation of experiences or the memory of them 
of one life but of many lives and are therefore called 
saaHfaq = 206.as contrasted to the KarmiSaya representing 
the virtuous and vicious actions which are aacumulated 
in one life and which produce another life, its experiences 
_and its life duration asa result of fructification ( faar ). 
This vasana is the cause of the instinctive tenden- 
cies, or habits of deriving pleasures and pains peculiar to 
different animal lives. 
Thus the habits of a dog-life aud its peculiar modes 
of taking its experiences and of deriving pleasures and 
pains are very different in nature 
The V&sané theory from those of a man-life; and must 
explained. : * 
therefore be explained on the basis of 
an incipient memory in the form of potency, or impressions 
(ae) of the experiences that an individual must have 
undergone in a previous dog-life, of its own. 
Now when by the fructification of the Karmasaya a 
: _doglife is settled on a person, at once his corresponding 


—— — previous dog-life are revi ‘ved and he begins 
ss‘ te take interest in his dog-life in the 
manner of a dog; the same principle 
| applies to the virtue of individuals 
‘the. Karmasaya. as men or as wods. ( aanfeqrar- 
——— aaſa·cArat) LV. 8. 
— was not this law of Vasanas then any Vasana 

would be revived in avy life, and with the manifestation 
“of the Vasana of animal life, a man would take interest 
in in eating grass and derive pleasure from it. Thus 
resa says :—Now if those karmas which produce a 
aman life would manifest the vasanas of animal lives 
_ then one might as a man be inclined to eat grass and 
id -, it is therefore that it is said that only the vasanas cerres- 
ponding to the karmas are revived. (aq 4 aTMqumaaaray 
pra zamaastg ovata: weanearerqaomia 


aa. 2 
Pat” 


oa 7 Now as the Vasanas areof the nature of Sanskaras 
Jag “oelmaprossions, they lie ingrained in the ehitta and no 


— — hindranee is possible towards their 
ri — = — Being of being revived on account of their 
 kiras is similar to being ivtervened by other births. It 


—— is therefore that the vñsanas of a 


de r-life are at once revived in another dog-life, though 
“between ‘the first dog-life and the second dog-life, the 
ndividual might have passed many other lives, say that 
me: Of man, a bull ete. and though the second dog-life may 
‘take place many hundreds of years after the first dog-life 
‘in quite different countries. The difference between 
——— impressions and Smriti or memory is simply 
40h tor that the former is the latent state whereas the 
—— is the manifested state ; so we see that the memory 
~ anid the impressions are identical in nature, so we see that 
never a Sanskara is revived, it means nothing but 
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8 of the memory of the same experiences 


conserved i in the sanskd@ra in a latent state. Experiences 


when they take place, keep their impressions in the mind, 


and may be intervened by thousands of other experiences 
lapse of time ete., but they are revived with the proper 
cause of their revival im a moment, and the other inter- 
vening experiences can in no way hinder their revival, So 
it is with the Vasanas too, which are revived in no time 
rding to the particular fructification of the Karma- 
gaya in the form of a particular life, as a man, or a dog, 
or any thing else. 
It is now clear that the KarmiaSaya tending towards 
fructification is the cause of the manifestation of the 
Vasanis already existing in the mind 
Karmasaya are the in a latent form. Thus the Sutra 
cause of the manifes- 
tation of the Vesannux. says :—When two similar hves are 
intervened by many births, long 
lapses of time and remoteness of space even then 
for the purpose of the revival of the Visanfs they may 
be regarded as immediately following each other, for 
memories and impressious are the same (Sutra 1V. 9). 
The Bhashya says :—the Vasand is like the memory 
(Smriti) and so there ean be memory from the impressions 
of past lives intervened by many lives and by remote 
tracts of country. From these memories there are 
again the impressions (Sanskiras), so the memories are 
revived by manifestation of the karmaSayas, so since 
there may be memories from past impressions inter- 
-yened by many lives, these interventions do not destroy 
the causal antececedence of those past lives, ( mfa @a 
awiaafearraaasa owfaeenrc: wimg) (am 4 sea 
au =< owiafces afatuarrafeae: dante, oeafa: | eran 
: der: saaas eafaderca: saisasfrermenerrs | eas 
— Fontan epee rare aT] srrarsita faw ) | 
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these Vana are however beginningless since we see 


«a baby even shortly after its birth is seen to feel 
= instinctively the fear of death, which 
— * ginningless- it could not have derived from its 
tenes eke peu experience of this life. Thus we see 
that if a ‘small baby is thrown upwards it is seen to shake 
. , and cry like a grown-up man and 
from this it may be inferred that 
it is afraid of falling down on the 
| ground and is therefore shaking 
—— fear. Now this baby has never in this life learnt 
_ from experience that a fall on the ground will cause pain, 
for it has never fallen down on the ground and suffered 
_ pain therefrom ; so the cause of this fear cannot be sought 


= * in the experiences of this life but in the memory of past 


b= emperiotices of fall and pain arising therefrom, which 1s 
ate as Vasana in this life and thus causes this instinc- 
— tive fear. So this innate memory which causes this 
a instinctive fear of death from the very time of birth has 
- not its origin in this life but it is the memory of the 
experiences of some previous life, and in that life also it 
existed fs innate memory of some other previous life and 
in that also as the innate memory of some other life and 
so on to beginningless time. And this goes to show that 


3 = Bere Vasanas are without any beginning. 


‘Now coming to the question of the unigenitalit y—Eka- 
bhabikatwa—of the Karma@Saya and 


— ere itse exceptions, we find that a creat 


he reading of the confusion has oceurred among the 
it commentators about the following 
in the Bhashya which refers to this subject : 
‘The wra says:—aa zene fraafaqrnear 6a 
7 entragfaara· · went! ate ve e ae⸗ 
| fraefacqrerere sat afa:— —saafaqne ae: wuTanaia waaay af, 


a * 


=) fecrserefefa: Here duets 
iit ced Adiie die-<ontine $0 be aarewatetive fraafaorre, 


ete., whereas Viachaspati takes the reading quoted 


before ; there is thus a divergence of meaning on this point 


between Yoga Va4rttika and bis follower Nagesa on 


one side and Vichaspati on the other. 
Vachaspati says that the Drishtajanma — (to be 
fructified in the same visible life) 
Vachaspati. Karma is the only true Karma where 
the Karmaéaya is Ekabhabika unigeni- 
tal, for here these effects are positively not due to the 
Karma of any other previous lives but are due to the 
Karma of that very life. So these only are the true causes 
of Ekabhabika KarmiiSaya (zesuaeviaa faaafananeaaaa- 
afamaiage: 42 4 WeeRsettas) | 
Thus according to Vachaspati we see that the Adrishta 
Janma Vedantya Karma (to be fructified in another life ) 
of unappointed fruition is never an ideal of Ekbhabikatwa 
er unigenital character; for it may have three different 
courses: (1) It may be destroyed without fruition. (2) It 
may become merged im the ruling action. (3) It may 
exist for a long time overpowered by the ruling action 
whose fruition has been appointed. 
Vijfiana Bhiksbu and bis follower Nagesha, however, 
says that the Drishta Janma Vedantya 
PIP Lc — Karma (to be fructified in the same 
visible life) can never be Ekabbabika 
or unigenital for there is no Bhaba, or previous birth there, 
whose prodact is being fructified in that life, for this 
Karma is of that same visible life and not of some other 
previous Bhaba or life; and they agree in holding that 
it is for that reason that the Bhaishya makes vo mention 
of this Drishtajanma Vedantya Karma; it is clear that 
the Karm@4aya in no other Bhaba is being fructified here. 
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qeatue feoafacrnea oa wa faaa: sf cHHfeaa 
aqaefasafaanna €q vets (@aihs), cesntetae 9 
 wartqerta canfsaraiaa: (atta): Thus we see that about 
Drishta Janmavedaniya Karma, Vachaspati holds that it 
ae is the typieal ease of Ekabhabika Karma (Karma of the 
same birth) whereas Vijhana Bhikshu holds just the 
ss opposite view, v/z., that the Drishtajanmavedaniya Karma 
— should not at all be considered as Ekabhabika since there 
3 is no wa here or birth, it being fructified in the same hfe. 
‘¢ The Adrishta Janma Vedaniya Karma (works to 
aan — | be fructified in another life) of 
Adrishfajanma Vedu-  gnappointed fruition has three 


Le niya Karmen. 

be different courses—(T) As we have 
* observed before by the rise of Asukla Krishna (neither 
black nor white) Karma the other Karmas—Sukla, Krishna 
— and Suklakrishna are rooted out; The Sukla Karmia@saya 
4 again rising from study and asceticism destroys the Krishna 
\ » ones without their being able to generate their effects. These 
av, therefore can never be styled as Ekabhabika since they are 


destroyed without producing any effect. (11) When the 

effects of minor actions are merged into the effects of 

the major and ruling action and the sins originating 
ffrom =the sacrifice of avimals at a holy sacrifice are sure to 
=" peoduee bad effects though they may be minor and small 
S in comparison to the good effects rising from the perform- 
be ance of the sacrifice and these are merged along with t. 
i Thus it is said that the experts being immersed in lakes of 
happiness brought about by their sacrifices bear gladly 
particles of the fire of sorrow brought about by the sins of 
5 killing animals at sacrifice (qaq fe  ywadartattaangs 
— anfnracrſeac =:qateafosia ). So we see 
that here ahso- the minor actions having been performed 


* 


* 7 


F oi dently and so all their effects are not. fully. “manifested 


ae — nok produce their effects. inde- 


—— (II) “Again the ‘Adrishta Janma Vedani iva Salen (to 


be fructified in another life) of unappointed fruition 


(sfaaa faqra) remains overcome for a long time by another 
Adrishta Janma Vedaniya Karma (to be fructified in 
another life) of appointed fruition. A man for example 


may do some good actions and some extremely vicious 


actions, so that at the time of death, the Karmaéaya of 
those vicious actions becoming ripe and fit for appointed 
fruition generate an animal life, then his good actions 
whose benefits are such as may be reaped only in a man-life 
will remain overcome until the man is born again as a 
man: so this also cannot be said to be Ekabhabika (to be 
reaped in one life). We may summarise the classification of 
Karmas according to Vachaspati in a table as follows :— 
Pose agen 


— — Anekabhabika 
Niyata Vipaka Aniyatavipaka 


(of appointed fruition). 8 
Adrishtajanma Vedaniya 
—— | — 


eaaa a ma 
Drishtajanma Adristhtajanma- 
vedaniya vedantya 
J J — 
Walaa aaa 
—* (Desttuetion) —— in the —— —— 
effect of the overeome by 
* ss major action.) the influence 


— r 3 : | of some other 
ss: Ysa?  aetion.) 
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7 — the Karm&Saya may be viewed from two sides, 

—8 one being that of appointed fruition and the other un- 

~~ appointed fruition, and the other that of Drishtajanma 
— and Adrishta Janma Vedaniya. Now the theory 

_ is that the Niyata Vipa&ka (of appointed fruition) Karmaéaya 
is always Ekabhabika, 7.c., it does not remain intervened 
by other lives, but directly produces its effects in the 

- - succeeding life. 

Ekabhabika means that which is produced from the 


o* 
- ' 
6, 
a 


i 


_-_—s aceumulation of Karmas in one life in the life which 
—— sueceeds it. VaAchaspati however takes it also to mean 
—* that action which attains fruition in the same life that it 


—— - “is performed whereas what Vijnana Bhikshu understands 
_* by Ekabbabika is that action alone which is produced in 
* the life immediately succeeding the life in which it was 
| accumulated. So according to Vijiana Bhikshn, the Niyata 
ne Vipika (of appointed fruition) Drishta Janma Vedaniya 
*— o be fructified in the same life) action is not Ekabhabika, 
; since it has no Bhaba, ¢.c., it is not the production of a 
preceding life. It cannot be Anekabhabika also, so we 
see that this Niyata Vipaika Drishta Janma Vedaniya 
action is neither Ekabhabika nor Anekbhabika. Whereas 
Vachaspati is inclined to call this also Ekabhabika. 
About the Niyata Vipaka Adrishta Janma Vedaniya 
action being called Ekabhabika (unigenital) there seems 
to be no dispute. The Aniyata Vipaka Adrishtajanma 
vedaniya action cannot be called Ekabhabika as it 
* undergoes three different courses described above. 

— We have described Avidy& and its special forms as the 
b> Kleshas, from which also proceed the actions (7%) 
virtuous and vicious (we, Ww) 


: . 


. 

Review of Avidys. whieh in their turn again produce 
as a result of their fruition, Ifa, 34 
a se and wre and the Vasandas or the residues of the memory of 


oe 


ts 
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| these experiences. Again every new life or fa is produced 


Pe a 


from the fructification of actions of a previous life; a man 


is made to perform actions good or bad by the Kleshas 


which are reoted in him, and these actions as a result of 
their fruetification produce another life and its experiences, 
in which life again new actions are earned by virtue of the 
Kleshas and thus the eycle of life is continued anew. When 
there is waa or involution of the cosmical world’ process 
the individual Chittas of the separate Purushas, return back 
to the Prakriti and lie within it, together with their own 
Avidyas and at the time of each new creation or evolution 
of the world these are created anew with such cbanges as 
are due according to their individual Avidy&s, with which 
they had to return back to their original causes, the 
Prakriti and spend an undividable inseparable existence 
with it. (The Avidyais of some other creation being 
merged in the Prakriti along with the chittas, remain in 
the Prakriti as Vasanas and Prakriti being under the 
influence of these Avidyas as Vasanas create the correspond- 
ing Buddhis for the individual Purashas—which were— 
connected with them before the last Pralaya dissolution) 
(aaiettarn sfeaen: efeen ae feaara aig sf area, are 
alfea 4 wert aq aqgassaiinet arewtaa afeq exfa) | So we see 
that though the Chittas had returned to their original causes 
with their individual wfaen—Nescience, the Avidys was not 
lost but at the time of new creation it being revived created 

such Buddhis as might be suitable receptacles for it. These 

Buddhis areseen again to be modified further into their 

specific Chittas or mental planes by the name Avidya 

which then is manifested in it as the Kleshas and these 

again in the Karmasaya, Jat, Ayush and Bhoga and so 

on; the individual however is just in the same position as he 

was or would have been before the involution or Pralaya. The 

Avidyds of the Chittas which had returned to the Prakriti 


— 
Fe 


2 
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at the time of the creation being revived created their own 


‘Buddhis of the previons creation and by their connection 
with the individual Purushas are the causes of the 
Sansara or the cosmic evolution—the evolution of the 
microcosm, the Chittas and the macrocosm or the exterior 
world. 
In this new creation the creative agencies of God and 
. Avidy&, are distinguished in this that 


Continued. | 
| the latter represents the end or teleo- 


logy of the Prakriti—the ever-evolving energy transform- 


ing itself into its modifications as the mental and the 
material world, whereas the former represents that intelli- 
gent power which abides outside the pale of Prakriti, but 
which removes the obstructions offered by the Prakriti, 
herself ; being unintelligent and not knowing where and 


-~ 


how to yield so as to form the actual modifications neces- 


sary for the realisation of the particular and specific objects 
of the numberless Purushas, these Avidyas hold within 
themselves the J#94 or serviceability of the Purushas, 
and are the cause of the connection of the Purusha and 
the Prakriti (aagaqtfaen) so that when these Avidyas 
are rooted out it is said that the Purusartha or the service- 
ability of the Purusha is at an end and the Purusha be- 
comes liberated from the bonds of the Prakriti and this ts 


called the final goal of the Purusha. 


The ethical problem ef the Patafjala philosophy ts 
the uprooting of this Avidya& by the attainment of true 
« knowledge of the nature of the Puru- 
— Ethical Pro- Jha which will be succeeded by the 
liberation of the Purusha and his abseo- 
lute freedom or independence Katvalya which is the last 
realisation of the Purusha—the ultimate goal of all the 


movements of the Prakriti. 
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_ This final uprooting of the Avidya with its Vasanas 
directly follows the attainment of true knowledge called 
— Praj the Prajna in which state the seed of 
jaa. 
false knowledge. is altogether burnt 
— cannot be revived again. Before this state, the dis- 
criminative knowledge which arises as the recognition of 
the distinct natures of the Purusha and Buddhi remains 
shaky, but when by continual practice, this discriminative 
knowledge becomes strengthened in the mind, its poteney 
gradually grows stronger and stronger, and roots out the 
potency of the out-going states of activity (=a dent) 
and thus the seed of false knowledge becomes burnt up 
and incapable of fruition, and the impurity of the 
energy of Rajas being removed, the Sattwa as the mani- 
festing entity becomes of the highest purity and in that 
state flows on the stream of the notion of discrimination— 
the recognition of the distinct natures of the Purusha and 
the Buddhi—free from impurity. Thus when in this way 
the state of Buddhi becomes almost as pure as the Purusha 
itself, all self-enquiry subsides, the vision of the real form 
of the Purusha arises and the false knowledge together 
with the consequent Kleshas, and the consequent fruition 
of actions, cease once for all. (aa: w@aanhifrefa:) This 
is that state of Chitta which far from tending towards — 
the objective world tends towards the Kaivalya of the 
Purusha (aefatafre jae fed). 

In the first stages when the mind attains the discrimi- 
native knowledge but the Prajiia@ is 
not deeply seated, and occasionally the 
phenomenal states of consciousness are seen to intervene in 
the form of “ I am,” “ Mine,” “ I know,” “ I do not know,” 
because even then, the old potencies though becoming 
weaker and weaker are not finally destroyed and conse- 
quently occasionally produce their corresponding conscious 


Continued. 
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manifestation as states which are seen to intervene the flow 


of the discriminative knowledge (af24 saarnafa seni tz: ) 
_ but constant practice to root out the potency of this state 


destroys the potencies of the outgoing states of activity, 
and finally no intervention occurs in the flow of the stream 
of Prajna by the destructing influence of the phenomenal 
states of consciousness. In this higher state of mind in 
which the mind is in its natural, passive, and objectless 
stream of flowing Prajiia, it is called the weaaaenfe. 
When one does not want to get anything from Dhyana even, 
there rises the true knowledge which distinguishes the 
Prakriti from the Purasha and is called the Dharmamegha 
Samadhi. (sdentaagdteq aan fataea: we a: aarfe:) 
IV. 29. The potency however of this state of consciousness 
lasts until the Purusha is finally liberated from the bonds 
of Prakriti and is absvlutely free (#441). Now this is 
the state when the Chitta becomes infinite and all its "lamas 
being finally overcome it shines forth like the sun, which 
can reflect all, and in comparison to which the crippled 
insignificant light of objective knowledge shrinks altogether 
and thus an infinitude is acquired which has absorbed 
within itself all finitude, which therefore cannot have any 
separate existence or manifestation from this infinite know- 


ledge. All finite states of knowledge are only a limitation 


on the true infinite knowledge, in which there is no limita: 
tion of this and that. It absorbs within itself all these 
limitations (ad! aalatnasitae sia SAA ). 
The Purusha in this state may be said to be Jivan- 
mukta. qa #taamerat a4: w rata 
Jivanmukta state. te ff | ae — 
sana sie fay wafa, asarera siacafear ge fe 
naefnaaanat eurae? anaaafa simaa «dines afters 
gevaay wa az Sacaconataad wala aera San aes! 
16 
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Now with the rise of such wa ®e the succession of 


the changes of the qualities is over, in as much as they 


have fulfilled their object, by having achieved experience 
and emancipation, and their succession having ended, they 
cannot stay even for a moment (aa: aaejat oformantfa: 
qarata ). And now comes absolute freedom when the Gunas 
return back to the Pradhaina their primal causes, after 
performing their serviceability for the Purusha by finishing 
the experience and the salvation of the Purusha, so that 
they lose all their hold on the Purusha and the Purusha — 
remains as it is in itself, and there is never again any 
connection of it with the Buddhi. The Purusha remams 
always ever in himself in his own absolute freedom. 


The order of the return of the Gunas for a Kevali 
Purusha, is described below in the words of aveefa, 
“naaiarmarat qaat a aaaafeatuderc: aafe ean aa: 
sfearam, afar few, fawafee : (The Gunas as cause and 
effect involving ordinary experiences, Samadhi and 
Nirodha become submerged in the Manas; the Manas 
becomes submerged in the Asmit&, the Asmit& in the 
Linga and the Linga in the Alinga.) 


This state of Kaivalya must be distinguished from the 
state of Mahapralaya in which also 
_ Mashapralaya and the Gunas return back to the Prakriti, 
Kaivalya. : . 
for that state is again succeeded by 
later connections of Prakriti with Purushas through the 
Buddhis but the state of Kaivalya is an eternal state which 
is never again disturbed by any connection with Prakriti 
for now the separation of the Prakriti with the Purusha 
is an eternal one, whereas that in the Mahapralaya state 
— a temporary one. 
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2 ‘hee 5 finished this section after noting the two kinds 


_ of eterna rnality, of the Purusha and of the Prakriti anda - 
—— jy review of the Prajia state. The 


a Prat rush and th —* former is called perfectly and un- 


changeably eternal, 724 faa and the 
—— latter is only eternal in an evolu- 


peer The permanent or eternal reality is that 


which remains unchanged with its changing appearances ; 


; and from this point of view both Purusha and the Prakriti 
are eternal. It is indeed true as we have seen just now 


that the succession of changes of qualities with regard to 
Buddhi, etc., comes to an end when the Kaivalya is 


A attained, but this is with reference to the Purusha, for 


— — of qualities in the Gunas themselves never 
me to any end. So the Gunas in themselves are eternal 
in this their changing or evolving character, and are 
- therefore said to possess evolutionary eternity afeatafraar | 
Our phenomenal conception cannot be free from changes 
and it is therefore that infour conception of the released 
Purushas also, we affirm their existence, as for example 
when we say that the released Purushas exist eternally. 
But it. must be earefully noted that this is due to the 
limited character of our thoughts and expressions and not 
to the real nature of the released Purushas which remain 
“gor: ever unqualitied by any changes or modifications, pure 
and colourless as the very self of shining intelligence 
Gee IV. 33). 

“We shall now conclude this section after giving a 
short analysis of the Prajna state from its first appear- 
> ance to the final release of the Purusha 
Prajha stage. from the bondage of the Prakriti. 
Patafjali thus says that this Prajna 

state being final in each stage 1s sev renfold (aa anal wimafla: 
_ wan). Of these the first four stages are due to our 


conscious ‘endeavour and when these conscious states 


of ‘Prajn& flow in a stream and are not hindered or inter 
-vened in any way by other phenomenal conscious states 


or Pratyayas (waa) the Purusha becomes finally libera- 
ted through the natural backward movement of the Chitta 
to its own primal cause and this backward movement is 
represented by the other three stages. 

The seven Prajiié stages may thus be enumerated :— 

I. The pain (cf II. 15) to be removed is 
“Seven stages’of the “Down. Nothing further remains to 
Prajos- be known of it. 

This is the first aspect of the Prajfi@ in which the 
person willing to be released knows that he has exhausted 
all that is knowable of the pains. 

Il. The cause of the pains has been removed and 
nothing further remains to be removed of it. This is the 
second stage or aspect of the ascension of Wat. 

Ill. ‘The nature of the extinction of pain has already 
been perceived by one in the state of aefy, so 
that 1 have come to learn that my final extinction of pain 
will be something like it. 

IV. ‘The final discrimination of Prakriti and Purusha, 
the true and immediate means of the extinction of pain 
has been realised. 


After this stage nothing remains to be done by the 
Purusha himself. For this is the attainment of the nal 
true knowledge or aeum. It is also called the Para 

_ Vairiigya. It is the highest con- 
—— — ————— summation in which the Purusha has 

no duties to perform. This is there- 
fore cal'ed the Karya Vimukti (or salvation depending on 
the endeavour of the Purusha) or Jivanmukti. 

After this follows the Chitta Vimukti or the process 


of release of the Purusha from the Chitta, in three stages. 


/ 
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oa VY. The rspect of the Buddhi which has finally 
finished its services of the Purusha by providing scope of 


the Purusha’s experiences and release ; so that it has 


nothing else to perform for the Purusha. This is the 


first stage of the retirement of the Clnitta. 


VI. No sooner as this state is attained like the 
felling of stones thrown from the summit of a hill, the 
Gunas cannot remain even for a moment to bind the 
Purusha but at once retire back to their primal cause, the 


Prakriti ; for the Avidya being rooted out there is no tie 


or bond which can hold it connected with Purusha and 
make it suffer changes for the service of the Purusha. 
All the Purushartha being finished the Gunas dis- 
appear of themselves. 

VII. The seventh and last aspect of the Gunas is 
that they never return back to bind the Purusha again, 


their teleology being fulfilled or realised. It is of course 


easy to see that in these last three stages the Purusha 
has nothing to do; but the Gunas of their own nature 
suffer these backward modifications and return back to 
their own primal cause and leave the Purusha Kevali (for 
ever solitary). 

Vyasa says that as the science of medicine has four 

divisions: (1) disease, (2) the cause 

Four Divisions of of disease, (3) recovery, (4) medi- 

— aim dad eines ; so this Yoga philosophy has 

also four divisions, r#z. :—(1) Sansara (the evolution of the 

Prakriti in connection with the Purusha). (II) The cause 

of Sansara (#arceq). (111) ae (release). (IV) arerara (the 
means of release). 

Of these the first three have been described at some 
length above. We now direet our 
attention to the fourth. We have 
described above that the ethical goal, the ideal to», 


Meana of release. 


| s the | ———— or Kaivalya and shall now 
—B————— Tine of acti ons that is necessary to be adopted 
for ‘this goal—the summum bonum. All actions which 
‘tend towards the approximate realisation of this goal 
for man are called (am) KuSala and the man who 
achieves this coal is called (q@met) Kuéali. It is in the 
teleology of Prakriti that man should undergo pains which 
include all phenomenal experiences of pleasures as wel 
and ultimately adopt such a course of conduct as to avoid 
them altogether and finally achieve the true goal, the 
realisation of which will extinguish all pains for him for 
ever. The motive therefore which prompts a person 
towards this ethico-metaphysical goal is this avoidance of 
pain. An ordinary man feels pain only in the actual 
pains but a yogi who is as highly sensitive asthe eye-ball, 
feels pain in pleasures as well and therefore is determined 
to avoid all experiences, painful or the so-called pleasur- 
ables. The extinguishing of all experiences however is 
not the true ethical goal, being only a means to the 
realisation of the Kaivalya or the true self and nature of 
the Purusha in himself (@saufys). But this means repre- 
sents the highest end of a person, the goal beyond which 
all his duties cease ; for after this Kaivalya comes and 
manifests itself naturally, with the necessary retirement 
of the Prakriti. Purusha has nothing to do in effectuat- 
ing this state which comes of itself. The duties of the 
Purusha cease with the thorough extinguishing of all his 
experiences. This therefore is the means of extinguishing 
all his pains which are the highest end of all his 
duties ; but the complete extinguishing of all pains is 
identical with the extinguishing of all experiences, the 
states or vrittis of consciousness and this again is identi- 
eal with the rise of Praji@ or true discriminative know- 
ledge of the difference in nature of Prakriti and its 
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effects from the Purusha the unchangeable. These three 


sides are only the three aspects of the same state which 
immediately precede Kaivalya. The prajii aspect is 


_ the aspect of the highest knowledge, the suppression of the 


states of consciousness or experiences and it is the aspect of 
the cessation of all conscious activity and the aspect of 
painlessness or the extinguishing of all pains as the 
feeling aspect, of the same Nirvija (faafa)—Samadhi 
state. But whev we direct our attention to this goal in 
our ordinary states of experience, we look at it from the 


_ side of the feeling aspect, vzz., that of acquiring a state of 


painlessness and as a means of attaining it tries to purify 
the mind, be moral in all his actions and begins to res- 
train and suppress his mental states in order to acquire 
this Nirvija or the seedless state. This is the sphere of 

his conduct which is called Yogiinga. 
Of course there is a division of duties aceording to 
the advancement of the individual 

Different Adhikaris. ; 

we shall have occasion to show 
hereafter. This suppression of mental states (freef) 
which has thus been described as the means of attaming 
the final release, the ultimate ethical goal of life, is called 
Yoga (aiafanefafttty:). We have said before that of 
the five kinds of mind fea, 42, fafea, vaI4 and faa only 
the last two are fit for the process of Yoga and ultimately 


acquire absolute freedom. In the other three though 


concentration may occasionally happen, yet there is no 
extrication of the mind from the afflictions of Avidya 
and consequently there is vo final release. 
The Yoga which after weakening the hold of the 
afflictions and dawning the Keal 
How Yoga leads to truth before our mental vision gra- 
one. dually nears us towards the attain- 
ment of our final goal is only possible with the lust two 
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kinds of minds and is of two kinds : ay Sam prajiata 
(cognitive) and (2) Asanprajiiata (ultra-cognitive). The 


‘Samprajiiata Yoga is that in which the mind-is concen- 


trated to some object external or internal in such a way 
that it does not oscillate or move from one object to 
another but remains fixed and settled in the object that 
it holds before itself. At first the Yogi holds a gross 
material object before his view but when he can make 
himself steady in it, he tries with the subtle Tanmatras, the 
five causes of the grosser elements, and when he is suecess- 
fulin this he holds his internal senses as his object and last 
ofall when he has found himself fully successful in these 
attempts, he holds the great egohood as his object in which 
stage gradually his object loses all its determinate charac- 
ter and he is said to be in a state of suppression in 
himself, although devoid of any object. This state also like 
the previous other states of the Samprajfiata type is a 
positive state of the mind and nota mere state of vacuity 
of objects or negativity (fewicaaaaaaq afasiagerit facr:). 
In this state all determinate character of the states dis- 
appears and their potencies only remain alive. In the 
first stages of a Yogi practising Samadhi, often 
conscious states of the lower stages also sometimes 
intervene, but gradually as the mind becomes fixed, 
the potencies of the lower stages are overcome by the 
potencies of this stage, so that the mind flows in its calm 
current in this state of suppression and at last the bigher 
Praja’ dawns, as a result of which the potencies of this 
state are also burnt and extinguished (f#af#)- and the 
Chitta returns back to its own primal cause, Prakriti ; and 
the Purusha attains absolute freedom. 

The first four stages of the Samprajnata state 
‘Samprajhata and are called Madbumati; Madhu 


—— rite teres Pratika, Visoka and the Sanskarasesha 


— 
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and also Vitarkanugata, Vicharanugata Anandanugata and 


_, Asmitanugata. True knowledge beyins to dawn from the first 
” stage. of this Samprajiata state, and when the Yogi reaches 
‘the last stage, the knowledge reaches its culminating point, 


but still so long as the potencies of the lower stages of 


relative knowledge remain, the knowledge cannot obtain 


absolute certainty and permanency, as it will always 


_ become threatened by any possible encroachment by the 


a 


other states of the past Vyutthana (phenomenal activity 
now existing as the sub-conscious). So the last stage of 
Asamprajnata Samadhi represents the stage in which 
the ordinary consciousness has been altogether surpassed 
and the mind is in its own true infinite aspect and 
the potencies of the stages in which the mind was 
full of finite knowledge are also burnt, so that with 
the return of the Chitta to its primal cause, the final 
emancipation is effected. The last state of Samprajnata 
Samadhi is called Sanskarasesha, only because here the 
residua of the potencies of sub-conscious thought only 
remain and the actual states of consciousness become all 
extinct. It is now easy to see that no mind which is not 
in the Ekagra or one pointed-state can be fit for the Asam- 
prajiata Samadhi in which it has to settle itself on one 
object and that alone. So also no mind which has not 
Yisen up tothe state of highest f#aw or suppression is 
_ fit for the Asamprajhata or the Nirvija state. 


It is now necessary to come down to a lower level and 
examine the obstructions on account 


Distractions, — : , 

of which a mind cannot easily become 

one-pointed or Ekagra. These nine in number are the 
following :— 


Disease, langour, indecision, want of having the mental 
requirements necessary for Samadhi, idleness of body and 
mind, attachment towards the objects of sense, false 
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kinds of minds and is of two kinds : cy Sam prajnata 
(cognitive) and (2) Asanprajnhita (ultra-cognitive). The 
Samprajiata Yoga is that in which the mind: is concen- 


trated to some object external or internal in such a way. 
that it does not oscillate or move from one object to 


another but remains fixed and settled in the object that 
it holds before itself. At first the Yogi holds a gross 
material object before his view but when he can make 
himself steady in it, he tries with the subtle Tanmatras, the 
five causes of the grosser elements, and when he is success- 
fulin this he holds his internal senses as his object and last 
ofall when he has found himself fully successful in these 
attempts, he holds the great egohood as his object in which 
stage gradually his object loses all its determinate charac- 
ter and he is said to be in a state of suppression in 
himself, although devoid of any object. This state also like 
the previous other states of the Samprajiiata type is a 
positive state of the mind and nota mere state of vacuity 
of objects or negativity (fremrauaaeaq afestagerif fatra:). 
In this state all determinate character of the states dis- 
appears and their potencies only remain alive. In the 
first stages of a Yogi practising Samadhi, often 
conscious states of the lower stages also sometimes 
intervene, but gradually as the mind becomes fixed, 
the potencies of the lower stages are overcome by the 
potencies of this stage, so that the mind flows in its calm 
current in this state of suppression and at last the bigher 
Prajna dawns, as a result of which the potencies of this 
state are also burnt and extinguished (f#4f)- and the 
Chitta returns back to its own primal cause, Prakriti ; and 
the Purusha attains absolute freedom. 
The first four stages of the Samprajnata_ state 
ine Reampra and are =o called) Madhumati; Madhu 
mprajoate  Pratika, Visoka and the Sanskarasesha 
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“and also Vitarkaougata, Vicharanugata Anandanugata and 
smitinugata. True knowledge beyins to dawn from the first 
—** ta stage of this Samprajiita state, and when the Yogi reaches 
5% the last stage, the knowledge reaches its culminating point, 
————— bak still so long as the potencies of the lower stages of 
relative knowledge remain, the knowledge cannot obtain 
, - absolute eertainty and permanency, as it will always 
become threatened by any possible encroachment by the 
* other states of the past Vyutthana (phenomenal activity 
_ now existing as the sub-conscious). So the last stage of 
Asamprajiata Samadhi represents the stage in which 
the ordinary consciousness has been altogether surpassed 
and the mind is in its own true infinite aspect and 
the potencies of the stages in which the mind was 
full of finite knowledge are also burnt, so that with 
the return of the Chitta to its primal cause, the final 
emancipation is effected. The last state of Samprajnata 
Samadhi i is called Sanska&rasesha, only because here the 
residua of the potencies of sub-conscious thought only 
remain and the actual states of consciousness become all 
extinct. It is now easy to see that no mind which is not 
in the Ekagra or one pointed-state can be fit for the Asam- 
prajnaita Samadhi in which it has to settle itself on one 
object and that alone. So also no mind which has not 
risen up to the state of highest fatw or suppression is 

fit for the Asamprajiata or the Nirvija state. 
. It is now necessary to come down to a lower level and 
examine the obstruetions on account 


Distractions. | ‘ : 
of which a mind cannot easily become 
one-pointed or Ekagra. These nine in number are the 
- following :— 


Disease, langour, indecision, want of having the mental 
requirements necessary for Samadhi, idleness of body and 
mind, attachment towards the objects of sense, false 


V7 


lt ai 
’ ow. '* 


0° 


B a — non-attainnient of | ‘the. state * 
——— contemplation, unsteadiness and unstability. _ 

. of the mind in 4 Samadhi state even if ‘it can anyhow: 
attain: ‘it. These are again seen to be accompanied by pain, 
and despair owing to the non-fulfilment of desire. Physi- ~ 

eal shakiness or unsteadiness of the limbs, taking in of- 

, breath and giving ont of it. These are seen to follow oF 
nine distractions described above of a distracted mind. 

' « Po prevent these distractions and their ——— 


it is necessary that we should practise 
. How to —— habituation on one truth. Vachaspati 
says that this one truth to which the 
mind should be settled and fixed was Iswara and Riaiméa- 
nanda Saraswati aod Narayana Tirtha agreed with him. 
Vijnana Bhikshu however says that here by one truth 
any object gross or fine is intended (eenfeaq fafeq aa’ 
aziaet fanaeaa ga: ga: gatq ) and Bhoja supports Vijnana 
Bhikshu and says that here “ one truth” might mean any 
desirable object (afaifeefaaa). 

Abhydsa means the steadiness of the mind in one state 
and not altogether absence of any state; for the Bhashya-: 
kara himself has said in the Samipattisutra, that Sampra- 
jnhata trance, comes after this steadiness. As we shall see 
also hereafter, it means nothing but the application of the 
five means Sraddha, Virya, Smriti, Samadhi and Prajna; 
‘it is ap endeavour of setting the mind on one state, and as 
stich does not differ from the application of the five means 
of Youa with a view to settle and steady the mind (a4 
aaa TH efaaaierse aaoMt aarrrraarae ars · 
freraraad wa, fag, 1. 13). ‘This effort becomes firmly 
rooted, being well attended to for a long time without 
inte ruption and with devotion. 

*-Now whether this one trath is Iswara or any other 
—— object it does not matter very much ; for the true principle 
-.. 


* 
fel | 
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* of Yoga is. the setting of the mind on one trath, principle 
or object. But it is no easy matter to do it for an ordi- 
‘nary man ; for in order to do it suecessfully it is necessary 
that the mind should be equipped with Sraddba or faith— 
Bsa tlie firm conviction of the Yogi in the course that he 
adopts. This keeps the mind steady, pleased, calm and 
free from doubts of any kind,so that the Youi may proceed 
in the realisation of his object without any vacillation. 
Unless a man has a firm hold on the course that he pursues, 
all the steadiness that he may acquire will always be 
threatened by the danger of a sudden collapse. It will 
be “seen that Vairazya or desirelessness is only the 
nezative aspect of this Sraddha. For by it the mind ts 
restrained from the objects of sense, with an aversion or 
; dislike towards the objects of sensual pleasures and worldly 
desires ; this aversion towards worldly joys is only the other 
aspect of the faith of the mind and the calmness of its 
eurrents (the faudwatz) towards the right knowledge 
and absolute freedom. So it is said that the Vairagya 
is the effect of Sraddhi and its product Sq aay 
°0. famafasa. In order to make a person suitable 
for Yoga, Vairagya represents the cessation of the mind 
from the objects of sense and their so-called pleasures and 
Sraddha means the positive faith of the mind in the path 
of Youra that it adopts, its right aspiration of attaining the 
highest goal of absolute freedom, and the fullest conviction 
of doubtlessness and calmness in it. 
In its newative aspect Vairigya is of two kinds Apara 
and Para. The Apar& one is that of 
Fautey> a mind free from attachment to per- 


eeptable enjoyments, such as women, foods, drinks and 
power and having no thirst for scriptural enjoyables, such as 
heaven. The attainment of the states of Videha and the 
Prakritilaya has when it comes into contact with such divine 


eas: “Web 


and worldly objects, a consciousness of its own, due to an 
understanding of the defects of those objects brought about 
‘by miraculous powers. This consciousness of power is the 
same as the consciousness of indifference to their enjoyment, 
and is devoid of all desirable and undesirable objects as 
such This Vairagya may be said to have four stages : (1) 
Yatamana—in which the sensual objects are discovered to be 
defective and the mind recoils from it. (2) Vyatireka—in 
which the senses to be conquered are taken note of. (3) 
Ekendriya—in which attachment towards internal pleasures 
and aversion towards external pains, being removed, the 
mind sets before itself the task of removing the attachment 
and aversion towards mental passions for getting honour 
or avoiding dishonour, etc. The fourth and the last stage 
of Vairagva called Vastkar is that in which the mind has 
perceived the futility of all attractions for external objects 
of sense and the scriptural objects of desire and having 
suppressed them altogether the mind does not feel 
attached, even if it any how comes in connection with them. 
With the consummation of this last stage of Apara 
Vairagya, comes the Para Vairigya 
which is identical with the rise of 
the final Prajna leading to absolute independence. This 
Vairigya, Sraddha and the Abhyisa represent the 
unafflicted states (sfaesf) which suppress gradually . 
the Klishta or the afflicted mental states. These lead the 
Yogi from one stage to another, and thus he proceeds 
higher and higher until the final state is arrived. 
As Vairagya advances Sraddh& also advances, from 
Sraddha comes Virya-energy, or the power or concentra- 
tion (arm) and from it again 
— — and Srad- springs Smriti—or continuity of one 
= object of thought and from it comes 
‘Samadhi or cognitive and ultra-cognitive trance, after which 


Apara Vairagya. 
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| ; follows Prajia and the final release. Thus by the inclusion 


of Sraddba within Vairagya, its effect, and the other 


ao prod < ucts of Sraddba with Abhyasa we see that the 


Abbyasa and Vairagya are the two internal means for 
achieving the final goal of the Yogi, the supreme 
‘suppression and extinction of all states of consciousness, 
of all afflictions and the Avidya—the last state of supreme 
knowledge or Prajia (sareacrava afeau: :). 

As Sraddha, Virya, Smriti, Samadhi which are not 
different from Vairagya and Abbyasa, 
(they being only their other aspects 
| or simultaneous products) are the 
~ means of attaining Yoga, it is possible to make a classifi- 

eation of the Yogis according to the strength of these 
with the Yogi, and the strength of the quickness (#4) 
with which they may be applied towards attaining 
the gual of the Yogi. Thus the Yogis are of nine 
kinds — 

(1) of mildly energetic means, (2) of means of medium 
energy, (3) of means of intense energy. 

Each of these may vary according to the mildness, 
‘medium state, or intensity of the quickness or readiness 
with which the Yogi may apply them. Thus there are 
nine kinds of Yogis. Of these the best Yogi ts he who is 
@adamfuenataa, z.c., whose mind is most intensely engaged 

and whose practice is also the strongest. 

There is a difference of opinion here about the meaning 
ef the word daa, between Vachaspati and Vijnana Bhikshu. 
The former says that 447 means axvq here, but the latter 
holds that daa cannot mean Vairagya and the Vairaigyas 
being the effect of the Sraddha cannot be counted separately 
from it. ‘“‘ Samvega ” means qvickness in the performance 

of the means of attaining Yoga ; some say that it means 
“ Vairagya.”” But that is not true for if Vairaigya 


o*) ‘Classification of the 
Yoris. 
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isan effect of the due performance of the means of Yoga 
thee cannot be the separate- ninefold classification of Yoga 
apart from the various degrees of —— of the means of 


Yoga practice. The word “Samvega ” etymologically does 
not mean “ Vairagya ™ also. ' , e Fey 


tanger far) osfeq Se Seratafe ares aa 
afr aawenqqs: saad aaee saascarfes faery, 
MAA Stas waly 6 4anee acwaaewarraa 4 

~~ We have seen just now that Sraddha, ete., are the 
means of attaining Yuya, but we have not discussed what 
| purificatory actions must an ordinary 
man perform in order to attain S:addha 
from which the other requisites may 
also sprmz up. Of course these purificatory actions are 
‘not the same for all persons for they must necessarily 
depend upon the conditions of purity or impurity of eaeh 
mind ; thus a person who is already in an advanced state 
may not require the performance of those purificatory 
actions which will be necessary for a man of lower state. 
We have said just now- that the Yogis are of nine kinds, 
according to the strength of their mental scquirements, 
‘Sraddha, ete.—the requisite means of Yoga and _ the 
strength of the quickness with which they may be 
‘applied. Negleeting the division by the strength or 
quickness of application along with these mental require- 
ments we may divide the Yogis again imto three kinds ; 
(1) Those who -have the best mental acqutrements 
(awarfwart?). (2) Those who are mediocres. (5) Those 
—— low mental acquirements. 

Th the first chapter of the. Yoga — it has 
Bite ‘said that Abhyasa, the application of the mental 
-aequirements of Sraddha, ete., and Vairigya,the consequent 
“eeseation of the mind from objects of distraction, 


Parikarmas and 
Kriya Yoras. 
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Jead to the extinction of all our mental statés and of 
final release. When a man is well developed he may 
rest “contented with his mental actions alone, in his 
Abhyasa© aud Vairagya, fo. his' Dharana (concentration), 
Dhyana’-(meditation), -and Samadhi (trance), which may 
be ealled the Jii@nayoga. Buti it ‘is easy enough” to 
perceive that this Jianayoga requires very high mental 
powers and so it is not within the easy reach of ordinary 
persons. Ordinary persons whose minds -are full’ df 
impurities must pass through a certain course of 
‘purificatory ‘actions, before they can hope to obtain 
those mental acquirements. by which they can — to 
follow the coursé of Jianayoga with facility. 

.» These a¢tions which remove thé tmpnrities'of the mind, 
and thus gradually increase the lustre of knowledge until 
thé final. state of supreme knowledge can be actjuired -are 

cailed Kriyityoga.:< They are also’ called: Yogaugas as they 
help the maturity of the - Yoga. provess) by» gradually 
increasing the lustre of knowledge. They represent “tlie 
means by which even an ordinary mind (fafeafeu) may 
gradually purify the mind and make it tit, for the highest 
idéals of Yoga. Thus the Bhashva says— By the 
sustained practice of these Yogangas or accessories of 
Yoga is destroyed the five-fold unreal cognition (wfazty 
which is of the nature of impurity. Destruction means 
here disappearance, thos when that is destroyed, -real 
knowledge is manifested. As the means. of achieve- 
ment are being practised more and more, so is the 
impurity being attenuated more aod more. And as 
more aml more of it is being destroyed, so also it goes 
on increasing more and more the light of wisdom 
following in the wake of destruction. This process 
reaches its culmination in discriminative knowledge 
which means that its highest culmination is in 
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the knowledge of the nature of the Purusha and the 
Now the assertion that these actions are the causes of 
the attainment of salvation, brings.the question of the 
| P exact natures of their operations awith 
— Sis —— regard to this supreme attainment. 
to bring salvation. Bhashyakar with respect to this 
question says that they are the causes 
of the separation of the impurities of the mind just as an 
axe is the cause of the splitting of a piece of wood ; and 
again they are the causes of the attainment of the supreme 
knowledge just as wa is the cause of happiness and not in 
any other way. It must be remembered that causation ‘is 
viewed according to the Yoga theory as mere transforma- 
tions of energy ; the operation of concomitant eauses is 
only by removing the obstacles which were impeding the 
progress of these transformations in a particular direction ; 
no cause ean of itself produce any effect and the only way 
in which it can help the production of this effect into 
which by the principles of conservation and transformation 
of energy, the causal state passes out of its own immanent 
energy is by removing the intervening obstacles. Thus 
just as the passage of Chitta into a happy state is helped 
by wh removing the intervening obstacles or his previous 
good actions by removing the obstacles, so also the 
passage of the Chitta into the state of the attainment of 
true knowledge is only helped by the removal of obstruc- 
tions due to the performance of the Yogan gas ; the neces- 
sary obstructions being removed the Chitta passes naturally — 
of itself into this infinite state of the attainment of true 
knowledge in which all finitude is merged. 
In connection with this, Bhishyakara mentions nine 
kinds of the operation of the causes: (1) as the cause 
of birth ; (2) of preservation : (3) of manifestation ; (4) 
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of modification ; (5) of sequential cognition; (6) of 
separation; (7) of attainment ; (5) of differentiation ; 
rat t ) of upholding. 
aes sqofateafaoiafaanrcqaana: | 
ee : faaweravaa: aid aaa aq 
- The principle of conservation of energy and transforma- 
tion of energy being the root idea of causation in this 
system these different aspects represent the different points 
of view in which the word causation is generally used. 
: ‘Thus, the first aspect as the cause of birth or production 
‘ is seen when for example, knowledge springs out of mind, 
«0 that the mind is called the cause of the birth of know- 
ledxe. Here mind is the material cause (Sqerm aie) of 
the production of knowledge, for knowledge is nothing 
- but mind with its particular modifications as states (wT 
afeeqe sauieemfanaa aa: aie awafa sure, fa). 
Its difference from «ifaatee, which is not directly the 
cause of production, but serves to help it only in an 
- indirect way by the removal of obstacles, is quite manifest. 
The ferfaarca or the cause which makes things preserved 
as they are, is the end they serve; thus the serviceahbihty 
of the Purusha is the cause of the existence aud preserva- 
tion of the mind as it is, and not only of mind but of all 
our phenomenal experiences. 

The third cause of the sfaafs atca or the cause of 
manifestation (which is compared to a camp which 
manifests things before our view) according to Bhikshu 
is an epistemological cause and as sneh, ineludes among 
ether things inferential cognition as well (the sight of 

| smoke in the hill also falls under this) (saqanfraretts 
x sfeafeea waa). 

Then come the fourth and the 5th causes, of Vikara 
fe (change) and Anyatwa (otherness); thus the cause. of 


’ : Is 
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change (faanz) is exemplified as being that which causes a 
change ; thus the mind suffers a change by the objects 
that are presented to it just as bile changes the raw food 
that i is cooked by it; the cause of wea (otherness) such 

as that brought about by a goldsmith in gold by making 
a bangle from it, and then again a necklace from it, is 
regarded as different from the change spoken of 
as WVikdra. Now the difference between the gold beiny 
turned into bangles or necklaces and the raw rice being 
turned into soft rice is this that in the former case when 
bangles are made out of gold, the vold remains the same 
in each case, whereas in the case of the production of 
cooked riec from raw rice by fire the case is different, 
for heat changes paddy altogether for the paddy 
does not remain unchanged in its modification as rice ; 
(afeciy gases seared safe aay fad? wat: germaageaal 
Hefasaa we areganaiale winqana sfa aae wea aa’ eafafer 
feararantaagqeiaf 2 46st:); goldsmith, and heat both 
are indeed efficient causes, but the former only effects 
mechanical changes of shape and form only, whereas the 
latter heat is tlre cause of structural and chemical changes. 
Of course these are only examples from the physical world, 
their causal operations in the mental sphere vary in a 
corresponding manner ; thus the chauge produced in the 
mind by the presentation of different objects follows a 
law which is the same as is found in the physical world 
when the same object causes different kinds of feelings 
in different persons; when Ignorance causes forgetfulness, 
in a thing anger makes the thing painful, and desire 
makes if pleasurable the knowledge of its true reality 
produces indifference ; there is thus the same and of causal 
change as is found in the external world. Then comes 
in for our consideration the cause of separation (Viyoga) 
which is only a vegative aspect of the positive side of 
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the causes of transformations, as in the gradual extinctions 
of impurities consequent upon the transformation of the 
Chitta towards the attainment of the supreme state of 
absolute independence by discriminative knowledge. The 
last cause for consideration is the cause of upholding, 
(Dhrti) ; thus the body upholds the senses and supports them 
for the actualisations of their activities on the body just as 
the five gross elements are the upholding causes of the 
organic bodies ; the bodies of animals, men, ete., also adopt 
one another for their mutual support. Thus the human 
body lives by eating the bodies of many animals and the 
bodies of tigers ete., live on the bodies of men and other 
animals and so also many animals live on the bodies of 
plants, ete. (aqantt fe quufsasatiegersiaaaa fad | 
od sinferticata aqaqremfendteeaia od cramfendtafis 
= acrraayTat | araeafa 1) The four kinds of causes that are 
mentioned in Sankara’s works and grammatical commen- 
taries like that of Sushena, réz.,: 3a91g, fewra, sa and 
sara’ are all included within those nine causes mentioned 
in this quotation of the Bbashyakara. 

The Yogangas not only remove the impurities of the 
mind but help the mind by removing the obstacles to 


attain the highest perfection of 


The operation of 


discriminative knowledge. Thus they 
the Yora&fipas. > ) 


are the causes in a double sense 
(1) of the dissociation of the impurities (faarrart) ; (2) 
of removing the obstacles which impede the course of the 
mind for attaining the highest development (arfrate). 

Now coming to Yogatgas, we see them enumerated 
as follows — 7H fae AS AAS et TTS 
Restraint Observance, Posture, Regula- 
tion of breath (areavwm), Abstraction, 
Concentration, Meditation and Trance are the = eight 
accessories of Yoga. 


Yogadgue. 
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— — must be retnembered that the Abhyasa and Vairagya 
anda also the five means of attaining Yoga, rrz.,: wat, a4, ete., 


_ whieh are not different from Abhyasa and Vairagya, are 


by their very nature included within the Yogatgas 


_tnentioned above, and are not to be considered as 


independent means different from them (sa @xvaaqr- 
Faiz aniiateds eect artanan arraisfaaan:). The 
‘Parikarmas or embellishments of the mind spoken of in 
first chapter which we shall deal later on are also included 
under the three Yogatigeas wren, waand safe. The five 
means al, 44, wfa. safe and wer are said to be included 
under @g:. ar and ¢acafwur of the N ‘iyamas and Vairaigya 
onder aa (aa a<raefaaareta exile van: wartiat = ag 
aiey vkeeweat « unofefas waueaats vwaofeuia gt 
alereqaa ) i — 
To understand these better it is better first of all to 
wive the definitions of the Yog&igas 
Their definitions. and then diseuss about them and 
ascertain their relative values for a 
man striving after attaining the highest perfection of | 
Yora. : 
|. Yama — Restraint — aaftamamarnaatoiagaa: 
These Yama _ restraints are: Abstinence from injury 
(Ahimsa) ; Veracity ; Absinence from theft; continence ; 
abstinence from avariciousness. 
I}. Niyama—Observances—sfrwamtteza: evant ufe- 
urnfa fraat: | 
'Phese observances are cleanliness, contentment, puri- 
ficatory action, study and the making of God the motive 
of all action. | 
_ TH. Asanas—Posture—fercg@ataag steady posture and 


x ey. position afer afa anaeatafesee: aaa: | 


IV. Regulation of breath (Pranaiyama)-is the stoppage 
Ge the inspiratory and expiratory movements (of breath) 
S 


~~. — — 7— 
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' which may be practised when steadiness of posture has 
been secured. 
* WV. Pratyahaira—abstraction. «afaqaremara fav⸗· 38 
—— Ht a werers | 
* Abstraction is that by which the senses do not come 
in contact with their objects and follow as tt were the 
nature of the mind. 
‘VI. Dharana—Concentration—eaqfate wee. Con- 
 eentration is the steadfastness of the mind. 
VII. Dbyana—Meditation—aa seqnarmen aia. The 
continuation there of the mental effort (to understand ) 
is meditation (s1T74). | 
< VIII. Samadhbi—'ranee contemplation —azavaata fray 
—* J asquaaa aafe: The same when shining with the hght 
of the object alone, and devoid as it were of itself, is 
trance (or contemplation, Samadh1). 
These are the eight Yogaingas which a Yogi must 
adopt for his perception. Of these again we see that 
some have the mental side more 
oe and Pauri- predominant, whereas others have 
mostly to be actualised in exterior 
action. Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi which are purely 
of the Samprajifita type and also the sywata and ares 
which are accessories to them serve to cleanse the mind of 
its impurities and make it steady and can therefore be 
assimilated as being the same with the Parikarmas men- 
tioned in Book I, Sutras 34-39 (ween fauranay a1 STv4] 
(35) faqagadt a wefseaqdar 448: feafafaaernt, (36) fasta 41 
anfawd (37) aracafaqa at fang (35) ayia at (3!) 
geafearerne). OF course these Samadhis of the 
Samprajhéta type only serve to steady the mind 
and to take it in attaining discriminative knowledge. 
(oa waa: setAA mI amMaqgiararrcawaat 4 faa aearfafaaiai 


aiferat faaula |) 
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ey — — I think it will not be out .of place 
for me to mention the other remaining accessories for 


cleaning the mind as mentioned in Book I, véz., #itwen- 


gieaeae! gengefayarct aaafedsaena = (By cultivating 
habits of friendliness, compassion, complacency and 
indifference towards happiness, misery, virtue and vice 
(respectively) the mind becomes pure. | 
This means that we are to cultivate the habit of 
friendliness towards those who are happy ; this will indeed 
. remove all jealous feelings, and thereby 
Sadie aka Upeteba. cleanse — the mind and make it 
pure. We must cultivate the habit 
of compassion towards those who are suffering pain ; 
thus when the mind shows compassion which means that 
it wishes to remove the miseries of others as if they were his 
own, it becomes cleansed of the dirt of the desire of doing 
injury to others for compassion is only another name for 
sympathy which naterally brings oneself to the level of 
others towards whom he may be sympathetic. Next comes 
the habit of complacency which one should diligently 
cultivate as it makes our minds pleasurably inclined to- 
wards those who are virtuous. ‘This removes the dirt of 
envy from the mind. Next comes the habit of indiffer- 


ence which we should acquire towards vice in vicious 


persons. We should aequire the habit of remaining 
indifferent where we cannot sympathise, as for example, 
With persons who are vicious ; we should not on any account 
get angry towards those who are bad and with whom 
sympathy was vot possible. This will remove the dirt of, 
anger. It will be clearly seen here that aa, wal, afea 
and s@e1 mentioned here are only the different aspects 
of universal sympathy which should remove al] perversities 
in our hature and unite us with our fellow-beings. This 
is the positive aspect of the mind with reference to the 
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abstinence of injury (Gwfts1 mentioned, under Yamas) 
which will cleanse the mind and make it fit for the appli- 
cation of the means of (Sraddb&) 4%, ete. For unless 
the mind is pure, there is indeed no scope for the apph- 
 eation of means of 71, ete. for making the mind 
steady. (weet yasanfeeret 4 4 sam fer wera) 
Tt will be seen that these represent the mental endeavours 
to cleanse the mind and to make it fit for the proper mani- 
festation of Sraddba, ete., and thus to steady it towards 
attaining the true discriminative knowledge. 

— of the Parikarmas by Wem, 2M and eas sarte 

and that by the habit of sympathy 
Their respective as manifested in 4at, vam. ete., the 
positions. 
former isa more advanced state of 
the extinction of impurities than the latter. 

But it is easy to see that ordinary minds can never 
make the beginning of their practices from these stuges. 
They are <o impure naturally that the positive universal 
sympathy as manifested in #871, etc., by which the turbidity 
of mind is removed, are indeed things which are very hard 
to begin with. Itis also necessarily difficult for them © to 
steady the mind to anobject as in view. 2m and eat. Only 
men in advanced stages ean begin to practise them. For 
ordinary people, therefore, some course of conduct must 
have to be discovered by which they can purify their minds 
and elevate them to such an extent that they may be in 
a position to eleanse the mind by the mental Parikarmas 
or purifieations just now mentioned. Our minds also 
become steady in proportion as their impurities are 
cleansed. The cleansing of impurities only represents the 
negative aspect of the positive side of making the minds 
steady. ‘The grosser impurities being removed, finer one 
remain, these are removed by the mental Parikarmas, 
supplemented by Abhyisa or the application of Sraddha, 
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ete., for the purpose of maling the mind steady. Thus 


when the impurities are graduall y more and more 
attenuated, at last the final germs of impurities are 
destroyed by the force of Dhyana or the habit of Nirodha 
Samadhi, when Kaivalya is attained. : 


Now to speak of that course of conduct by which the. 
gross impurities of ordinary minds 

Yamas. are removed, we have to come. to 
Yamas. They are as we have said 

before sf€al, aa, wea. anraa and wofets ; of these Sf¥'a is 
wiven such a high place that it is regarded as the root of the 
other Yamas, 44, 8 4, ame, sGitas and the other Niyamas 
mentioned before only serve to make the "fat perfect. 
We have seen before that an, wea, afeat und Se serve 
to strengthen the sfe'aisince they are only the positive 
aspects of it, but now we see that not only they but other 
Yamas and also the other Niyamas 218, a9, 49:, aMra 
and ¢wevfewa only serve to make wh 4t more and more 
perfect. This “fai when it is performed without being 
limited or restricted in any way by caste, country, time 
aud circumstances and is adhered to thoroughly universally, 
is called wera or the creat duty of abstinence from 10 jury 
is sometimes limited to castes as for example the injury 
inflicted by a fisherman and in this ease it is called wana 
or restricted Ahimea of ordinary men as opposed to universal 
Ahimsa of the Yogis called agwa; the same “f¥ar is 
limited to country as in the case of a man who says to 
himself, “ 1 shall not cause injury at a sacred place ">; and 
by time, with seference to a person who says to himself 
“ | shall not cause injury on the sscred day of Chaturdasi”’; 
by circumstances as when a man says. to himself, “ I shall 
cause injury for the sake of gods and Brahmins only "; or 
when injury is caused by warriors in the battle field alone 


and in nowhere else. This restrict d Abimsa is only for 


— al 
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ordinary men who cannot follow the napveral. law of 
Ahimsa for a Yogi. 

- Ahimsa is a great universal duty which a man should 
| impose on himself in all conditions of 
— | life, everywhere, and at all times 
without being restricted or qualified by any limitation 
whatsoever. In Mahabharat Mokshadharmadhyaya it 1s 
said that the Sankhyists lay stress upon ‘“ftat whereas the 
Yoga lays stress upon Samadhi; but here we see that Yoga 
also holds that Ahimsa should be the greatest ethical motive 
of all our conduct. It is by this Ahimsa alone that we 
can make ourselves fit for the higher type of Samadhi. 
All other virtues of #4, #44 only serve to make sf at more 
and more perfect. ’ It is net however easy to say whether 
‘ the Sankhyists gave so much stress to Sf" 41 that they 
regarded it to lead to aaifa directly without the intermediate 
stages of Samadhi. We see however that the Yoga also 
lays great stress on it and holds that a man should withhold 
from allexternal acts; for, however good they may be, 
they cannot be such that they would not lead to some 
kind of injury or fear towards beings, for external 
actions can never be such that they can be performed without 
doing any harm to others. We have seen that from this 
point of view Yoga holds that pure works (aaa) are 
only those mental worksof wood thoughts in which a 
perfection of «feat can be attained. With the growth 
of good works (ama) and the perfect realisation of 
safe atthe mind naturally passes into the state in) which 
its actions are neither good (ar) nor bad (77am); and 
this state is immediately followed by the state of Kaivalya. 

Veracity consists in word and thought being jn 


Ahimsa. 


— accordance with facts. Speech and 
Vernacity. 
mind correspond te what has been 


seen, heard aud inferred as sueh. Speech is utt ered for the 


19 


os of — ——— ————— lt is 
always to be employed for the good of others and not 
for their injury, for it should not be defective as with 
Yudhishthir, where his motive was: bad. If, however, it 
proves” to be injurious to living beings even though 
uttered as truth, it is not truth; it is a sin only. _ By this 
outward appearance, this is a facsimile of virtue and one 
gets into painful darkness. Therefore let everyone examine 
well and then utter trath for the benefit of all living 
beings. All truths should be tested by the canon of am 
(non-injury ). 

Asteya (#44) is the virtue of abstaining from stealing. 
Theft is the making ones own unlawfally of things be- — 
longing te others. Abstinence from theft consists in the 
absence of the desire thereof. 

area’ —Brahmacharyya (Continence) is the restraint of 
the generative organ, and the thorough control of sexual 
tendencies. 

Aparigraha (safere) is want of avariciousness, the 
non-appropriation of things not one’s own; one happens 
to attain it on seeing the defects of attachment and of the 
injury caused by the earning, preservation and destruction 
of the objects of sense. 

If in performing the great duty of wife _ and the other 

The purification of virtues which are auxiliary to it a 

— man be troubled by the thoughts 
of sin, he should try to remove the sinful ideas by 
habituating himself to ideas which are contrary to 
them. Thus it is said if the high fever of the sins opposed 
to the virtues tend to push him along the wrong path, he 
should in order to drive them away entertain ideas hke the 
following — Being burnt up as I am in the fires of the 
world, I have taken refuge in the practice of Yoga giving 
as it does protection to all living beings. Were I to take 
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up the sins having once given them up I should certainly 
be a dog inmy conduct. As the dog takes up his own 
vomit, so should I be acting it I were to take up again 
‘what I have once given up. This is called the practice of 
wfaqea wiaat (Pratipaksha Bhabanad) meditating on the 
opposites of the temptations. 
A classification of the sins of feat, etc., may be made 
according as they are actually done, 
om os classification of or caused to be done, or permitted to 
be done; and these again may be 
further divided according as they are preceded by desire, 
anger and ignorance ; these are again slight, middling or 
intense. Thus we see that there may be twenty-seven 
kinds of these sins. Mild, middling and intense are again 
threefold each mild-mild, mild-middlinge and mild-intense. 
Middling-mild, middling-middling and middling-intense. 
Also intense-mild, inutense-middling, and intense-intense. 
Thus there may be eiehty-one kinds. This again becomes 
infinite on aceount of rule (faaqH), option (faarea) and 
conjunction (a#q@7W4). 
The contrary tendency consists in the notion that these 
immoral tendencies cause an infinity 


Thinking of the con- of pains and untrne cognition. Patn 
trary tendenctes, 
\ 


of these immoral tendencies and that in this idea lies the 
power which brings the habit of giving a contrary trend 
to our thoughts. 
These Yamas together with the Niyamas which are 
. going to be deseribed are called 
Kriya Yoga. faataia, by the performance of which 
men become tit and gradually rise 
to the state of sadija by «aarty and attain Kanivalya. 
This course thus represents the first stage with which 
ordinary people should begin their Youa work. 


and unwisdom are the unending fruits 


; 1s anes 2: eae eon or > PAPANTAML 


ae ‘people who are mo-e “Gaivanced and naturally | 
es ee car mentioned in Yama, have no necessity 


of f making | their beginning therefrom. 


- 


‘Thus it is said that some people may make their — 


ning with the Niyamas, au:, @rmr 
Those who made their and ¢acafaara it is for this reason 
—— renee that though they are mentioned under 

the Nivamas, they are also specially 
selected and spoken of ase the fmariia in the very first 
role of the second Boko—aq:ern@aafournia  fraviia: ; 
aq; means the strength of remaining unchanged in changes 
like that of heat and cold, hunger and thirst, *tanding 


and sitting, the absence of speech areata and the absence 
of social indivations. 


arama means the study of philosophy and the repeti- 
tion of the syllable Aum. , 
gacyfeum—This Isyarapranidhana is different from 
the I§wara Pranidhana mentioned in Book I, where it 
meant love, homage and adoration of god; by virtue of 
which god by his grace makes Samadhi easy for the Yog!. 
Here it is a kind of fmaria and hence it means the 
bestowal of all ouractions to the Great Teacher, God, ¢. ¢., 
to work, not for one’s own self but for God, so that 
a man desiste from all desires of gaining any fruit 
therefrom. 


When these are duly performed the afflictions become 
gradually attenuated and trance is brought about. The 
afflictions thus attenuated become characterised by unpro- 

_duetiveness, and when their seed-power has as it were, 
been burnt up by the fire of high intellection and the 
mind untouched by afHictions come up to the distinct 
natures of the Purusha and aw, the mind naturally 


returns to its own _ primal cause Prakriti and Kaivalya Is 
attained. 
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—* ns ~ Sy! PC AD + 
* at ret "Those who are already much advanced do not require 
iis * even this Kriyayoga (faa), as 


ut those who are their afflictions are already in man in 
rally much ad- | 

need. an attenuated state, and their minds in 
| a fit condition to adapt themselves to 
Samadhi ; ; they can therefore begin all at once with stam. 
” go i in the first chapter it is with respect to these advanced 
men that it has been said that Kaivalya can be attained 
-by Abbyasa (se1¢) and Vairigya without adopting the 
- fearitia—(sanifeniicad anfeaaam waqe = fess saa: qa 
J Aaaa aa (1. 2) at the Niyama Kriya 
Yoyas only Saucha (3ft4) and Santosha (alq) remain 
to be said. Saucha (att4) means cleanliness of body and 
mind. Cleanliness of body is bronght about by water, 
cleanliness of mind is brought about by the removal of 


the mental impurities of pride, jealousy and vanity. 


Santosha ( aia ) contentment is the absence of desire to 
possess more than is necessary for the preservation of one’s 
life: It should be added that this is the natural result of 
the: correction of the appropriation of others’ things (#1). 

At the close of this section on the Yamas and Nivamas, 
it is best to note their difference whieh lies principally 
in this that the former are the negative virties, whereas 
the latter are positive ones. The former can and there- 
fore must be practised at all stages of Yoga, whereas the 
last being positive are attainable only by the distinct 
growth of mind through Yova. “The virtues of non-injury, 
truthfulness, sex- restraint, ete., should be adhered to at all 
stages of the Yoga practice. They are indispensable for 
steadying the mind. , 


It is said that in the presence of a person who has 


| —— steadiness in fai all animals vive up their habits 


of enmity ; when a person becomes steady in truthfulness, 
whatever he says becomes fullfilled. When a person 
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Sancta: steady in 3a — of theft, all jewels from 
different quarters approach him. | 

_ Gontinence being confirmed, vigour is obtained. 
Non-covetiousness being confirmed, the knowledge of the 
causes of births is attained. By the steadiness of cleanli-. 


ness, disinclination to this body and cessation of contact 


with others is obtained. 

When the mind attains internal wre or cleanliness 
of mind, his #@ becomes pure, and he acquires high- 
mindedness one-pointedness, control of the senses and _ fit- 
ness of the knowledge of self. By the steadiness of 
contentment comes the acquisition of extreme bappiness. 
By steadiness of aga the dirt of this veil is removed and 
from that come the miraculous powers of endurance of the 
body ‘fem, etc. and also the miraculous powers of the 
senses, viz., clairaudience and thought-reading from a 
distance. By steadiness of wram the gods, the Rshis 
and the Siddhas become visible. When Iswara is made 
the motive of all actions, trance is attained. By this 
the Yogi knows all that he wants to know just as 
it is in reality, whether in another place, another body 
or another time. His intellect knows everything as it is. 

it should not, however, be said, says areafa, that in 
as much as the evara aaify is attained by making Iswara 
the motive of all actions, the remaining 
seven Yogangas are useless. For 
these Yogingas are useful in the 
attainment of that mental mood which devotes all actions 
to the purposes of I[Swara. They are also useful in the 
attainment of east aaife by separate kinds of their 
collocations, and Samadhi also leads to the fruition of 
eernia aa but this meditation on Téwara though it is itself a 
species of Sarcuferart itself, Samprajnata Yoga (#srara 414) 
is yet more direct means than them. About the relation 


lewara Pranidhann 
and the other Yorangus. 
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sof gexefaura with the other Angas of Yoga, Bhiksbu 


a 


* 7 Zz 


writes :—It cannot be said that sinee Yoga can be attained 
by meditation on Iswara, what is the use of the other 
«disciplinary practices of the Voga, for the meditation ou 


Iswara only removes ignorance. The other accessories 
bring about the Samadhi by their own specific ways of 
operation. Moreover it is by the help of meditation on 
Iswara that ove succeeds in bringing about Samadhi 
throneh the performance of all the accessories of Yoga ; so 
the other accessories of Yoga can not be regarded as 
upnecessary ; or rather it is the other accessories which 
bring Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi through meditation 
on God and thereby produce salvatiou since they cannot 
do that themselves :—( 4 @acafeurmea atafaamn TatIFaaa 4 
gaqcunfaumea dieafashaemaaaas orto ea rn 
antuauaaewaa | sige éycyfauaaa fafan aaife seifa aa 
aad maala <iq 4 Seana) Saat sans wrifa Pacgiqum- 
em anid fauaieaia sacri « aa 4 caret afc caida 
tacofeuqea 4 Aaa: asafwauana afad | ) 

‘Asanas are secured by slackening of effort by thought 
transformation as infinite. Thus 
posture becomes perfect and effort 
to that end ceases, so that there may be no movement of 
the body ; or when the mind ts transformed into the infinite 
that makes the idea of infinity ite own, it brings about 
the perfection of posture ; when posture has once been 
mastered, he is not disturbed by the econtraries of heat and 


Asana. 


eold, ete. 
After having secured stability in the Asanas a person 
shonld try the Pranayamias. The 
oe puuse that comes after a deep 


inhalation and that after a deep exhalation are each 
called au Pranayama ; the hirst is ealled external and the 
second internal. There is however a third mode, when the 
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lungs are neither too much dilated nor too much contract- 


sania where cessation of 
both these motions take place by a single effort just 
as water thrown on a heated stone sbhrivels up frem 
all sides. 

These can be regulated by keeping eye over space, 
span and number. Thus as the breathing becomes slower 
the space that it occupies also becomes smaller and smaller. 
Space is again of two kinds, internal and external. At the 
time of inhalation the breath occupies internal space whieh 
ean be felt even in the soles of band and feet, just like 
the slight toueh of an ant. ‘To try to feel this touch 
along with deep inhalation serves to lengthen the period of 
cessation of breathing. External space is the distance 
from the tip of the nose to the most remote point up to 
whieb breath can be felt, by the palm of the hand, or by 
the movement of any light substance hke cotton, ete., 
placed there. Just as the breathing becomes slower and 
slower the distances traversed by it also becomes smaller and 
smaller. Regulations by time is seen when eye js kept 
over the time taken up in breathing by momepfs; each 
moment being the fourth part of the twinkling of the eye. 
So regulation by time means the fact of our attending to 
the moments or Kshanas spent in the acts of inspiration, 
pause and respiration. These Pranayams can also be 
measured by the number of normal duration of breaths. 
The time taken by the respiration aud expiration of a 
healthy man is the same as that which ts measured by 
snapping the fingers after turning the hand thrice over 
the knee, is the measure of duration of normal breath ; 
measured by 36 such Matras or measures in the first 


attempt or Udghata called mild; when it is doubled, 


it is the second Udgbata (middling) when it is trebled 
it is the third Udghata (intense) called intense. Gradually 
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— acquires the practice of Pranayama of long 
‘a on, being daily practised and being increased in 
~~ Ha sion of a day, a fortnight, a month, ete. Of course 
— he proceeds first by mastering the tirst Udghata, then 
the: second and so on until the duration increases up to 
a day, fortnight a month as stated before. There is also 
. fourth kind of Pranayama transcending all these stages 
of “unsteady practice when the Yogi is steady in his 
cessation of breath. It must be remembered, however, 
; that whl the Pranayams are being practised, mind must 
_ be fixed by emt and «ira to some object external or 
* ——— without which these will be of no avail for the 
true object of Yoga. By the practice of Pranayama 
mind becomes fit for concentration as in the Sutra 
* weeestaurcora at we, where it is said that steadiness ts 
acquired by staraa, and this steadiness is acquired in the 
same way as concentration as we find also in the Sutra 
‘“Ieang & Baars: | 
When by Pratyahara the senses are restrained from their 
Pratyahara, external objects we have what ts 
7 ealled Pratyahara, by which the mind 


remains as if in its own nature being altogether identified 
with the object of inner concentration or contemplation ; 
and thus when this Chitta is again suppressed the senses 
which have already ceased from coming into contact 
swith other objects and become submerged in the Chitta 
itself, also cease along with it. Dharana is the concentra- 
tion of Chitta on a particular place, which is so very 
| necessary at the time of Pranayamas 
* — mentioned before. The mind may 
thitmibe held steadfast in such places as the sphere of the 
navel, the lotus of the heart, the light in the brain, 
the forepart of the nose, the forepart of the tongue and 
such like parts of the body. 
} 20 
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— continuance, the changing. flow of the 

_ mental effort in the object of Dharana 

“f - (arcar) unmediated by any other 
— —— of conscious states. — 

ss Samadhi or trance contemplation results — by deep 

concentration mind becomes transformed to the form of 


—— the object of contemplation. By 
Pratyahara or power of abstraction 
mind desists from all other objects except the one to 
which it is intended to be centred; the Yogi as he thus 
abstracts his mind also tries to give it to some internal or 
external object, which is called ure, it must also be noticed 
that to aequire the habit of weat and in order to inhibit 
the abstraction arising from the shakiness and unsteadi- 
ness of the body it is necessary to practise steadfast 
posture and to cultivate the Pranayama. Also for the 
purpose of inhibiting the distractions arising from breath- 
ing. Again in order that a man can hope to attain 
steadfastness in these he must desist from any such conduct 
which may be opposed to the Yamas, and also acquire the 
mental virtues stated in the Niyamas and thus secure 
himself against any intrusion of distractions arising from 
bis mental passions. These are therefore the indirect and 
remote conditions which qualify the person for attaining 
wem. wraand Samadhi. A man who through his good 
deeds or by the grace of god is already so much ad⸗ 
vanced that he is naturally above all such distractions 
to remove which it is necessary to practise the Yamas, the 
Niyamas, fhe Asanas, the Pranayama and Pratyahar, may 
at once begin with vital; 4K we have seen means con- 
centration, with the advancement of which the mind 
becomes steady in repeating the object of its concentration, 
44 ée., thinking of that thing alone and no other thing ; thus 
¥ ss we see that with the practice - of this state called rm or 
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meditation in which the mind flows steadily in that one 


state without any interruption, and gradually with this, 


even the conscious flow of this activity ceases and the 
mind transformed into the form of the object under 


concentration becomes steady therein. We see therefore 


that Samadhi is the consummation of that process which 


begins in vem or concentration. ‘These three wen, wm and 
saify represent the three stages of the same process of 
which the last one is the perfection ; and these three are 
together technically called qaqa which directly leads to 
and is immediately followed by the Samprajnata state, 
whereas the other five Yogiéngas are only its indirect or 
remote causes merely. For Asamprajnata state however 
these three are also not so intimate, for a person who is very 
highly advanced, or is the special object of God’s grace 
may at once by intense Vairagya and Abhyasa _ pass 
into the Nirodha state or the state of suppression. 

By the possession of Sanyama as gradually dawns the 
knowledge of Samadhi, so the Sanyama is gradually 
strengthened. For while the dawning of this Prajnaloka 
or the light of Samadhi knowledge this Sanyama also 
rises higher and higher. This is the beginning for 
here the mind can hold a4 or concentrate and 
become one with a gross object together with its name, 
ete., which is called the Savitarka state ; the next plane 
or stage of Sanyama is that when the mind becomes one 
with the object of its meditation without any consciousness 


of itis: name, etc. Next come the other two stages call “cl 


afaanxt and fafa srt when the mind is fixed on subtle 


substances as we shall see just now. 
Samprajnita Samadhi. 
Division 


Savitarka Nirvitarka Savichira Nirvichaira 


* — vinta va scope it is necessary to understand 
“first se all the relation, between a thing, its concept and 
F — the particular name with which the 


. concept or the thing is associated. 
Tt is easy to see that the thing (#4), the concept (sr), and 


the name (==) are quite distinet. But still by force of 
association the word or name stands both for the thing 
and its concept ; the function of mind by virtue of which 
inspite of this unreality or want of their having any real 
identity of connections, they seem to be so much associated 
that the name cannot be differentiated from the thing or 
its idea, is called Vikalpa. 

Now that state of Samiadh 


in whieh the mind 
seems to become one with the 


thing together with 
its mame and concept is the lowest stage of Samadhi 


ealled afaaat; it is the lowest stage because here the 
gross object does not appear to the mind in its true 
reality, but only in a false illusory way in which it 
appears in ordinary life associated with the concept and the 
name. This state is not different from ordinary conceptual 
states in which the particular thing is not only associated 


with the concepts and their names but also with other con. 


cepts and their various relations; thus a cow will not only 


appear before the mind with its coneept and name, but 
also along with other relations and thoughts associated 
with the cows as for example,—* This is a cow, it belongs 
to so and so, it nas so many hair on its body and so forth.” 
This state therefore is the first stage of Samadhi in which 
the mind has not become steady and is not as yet beyond 
the range of our ordinary consciousness. 

From this comes the Nirvitarka stage when the mind 
by its steadiness can become one with its object divested 
of all other associations of name and concept, so that 
the mind is not im direct touch with the reality of the 
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, uncontaminated by associations. The thing in this 
ie oes not appear to be an object of my consciousness 
— t the consciousness becoming divested of all ‘IL’ 
F or ‘mine’ beeomes one with the object itself; so that 
there is no such notion here, as I know this but the mind 
becomes | one with the thing so that the notion of subject 
and. object drops off and the result is the one steady 
cae ts a ansformation of the mind as the object of its con- 
_ templation. This state brings home to us the real 


knowledge of the thing, diverted by other false and 


— illusory associations which apart from explieating the real 
—* F nature of the object served only to hide it. This Samadhi 
| knowledge or ust is ealled fafaant. The objects of this 
— state may be the gross material objects and the senses. 

— Now this state is followed by the state of af oa 
whieh dawns when the mind neglecting the grossness of the 
wy object sinks deeper and deeper into its finer constituents 


and the appearance of the thing in its grosser aspects 

drops off and the mind having sunk deep, centres and 
identifies itself with the subtle Tanmatras which are the 
constituents of the atoms as a conglomeration of which 
the object appeared before our eyes in the Nirvitarka 

ea state. Thus when the mind after identifying itself with 
- the sun in its true aspect as pure light, tends to settle 
) on a still finer state of it either by making the senses so 
steady that the outward appearance vanishes or by seeking 
finer and finer stages than the grosser manifestation of 
light as such, it apprehends the Tanmatric state of the 
light and knows it as such, and we have what ts called the 
. afaaret stage. It has great similarities with the «sfaaai 
stage, while its differences from that stage spring from 

the fact that here the object is the Tanmatra and not the 
gross Bhuta. The mind in this stage holding communion 
with the Rupa Tanmiatra for example is not coloured 
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—— 


— iously as — blue, — as in the — — communion 
x wit gross light, for the Tanmatric light or light potential 


has no such varieties as different kinds of colour, ete., so 
that there are also no different kinds of feeling of pleasure 
or pain arising from the manifold varieties of light. So 
this is a state of a feelingless representation of one uniform 
Tanmatric state when the object appears asa conglomera- 
tion of Tanmatras of Rupa, Rasa or Gandha as the case 
might be. This state however is not an indeterminate stage 
as the Nirvitarka stage, for this Tanmatric conception is 
associated with the notions of time, space, and causality ; 
thus the mind here feels that it sees at the present time 
these Tanmatras which are of such a subtle state that 
they are not associated with, pleasures and pains. They 
are also endowed with causality, in the way that from 
them and their particular collocations originate the 
atoms. 

It must be noted here that the subtle objects of con- 
centration in this stage are not the Tanmatras alone but 
also other subtle substances including the ego, the Buddhi 
and the Prakriti. 

But when the mind acquires complete habit of this 
state in which the mind becomes so much identified with 
these fine objects—the ‘Tanmatras—ete., that all con- 
ceptoal notions of the associations of time, space, causality, 
ete., spoken of in the Savichira and the Savitarka 
state vanish away, and the mind becomes one with the 
fine object of its communion. These two kinds of 
Prajo’, Savichara and WNirvichara arising from the 
communion with the fine Tanmatras have been collocated 
under one name as Vichar&nugata. But when the object 
of communion is the ego as the subtle cause of the senses 
it js ealled wrrerqaa and when the object of communion 
is the subtle cause of ego the afe called also the sferarara 
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it is called’ wfamqaa. There can be no Nirvichara 

eommoanion with the manifested Prakriti as the object for 
it is not an actual state which can stand as the object of 
communion but only a state of final retirement, the 
returning back of all the effects into their primal state 
of potentiality ; so there can never be a Prajna of such a 
stage. Thus we may restate the division of Samprajnata 
Samadhi reconciling I. 17 with I. 42, 43, 44 as follows :— 

aaa aaily 


J — 
(faqatana) — 

rere afaren Afa nn⸗ 
afadai fafa aaait — — Afſrranci) 

aaa ) 
Sonia afaaie fafa aret 

T Seren 
afrara fafaar 
, ' 
—— fafa aret 


Throngh the Nirvichara state, our minds become 
altogether purified and there springs the wm or knowledge 
called wean or true ; this true knowledge is altogether 
different from the knowledge which is derived from the 
Vedas or from inferences or from ordinary perceptions ; 
for the knowledge that it can give of Reality can 
never be had by any other means of knowledge either 
by perception, inference or testimony for their com- 
munication is only by the conceptual process of 
generalisations and abstractions and thus can never 
affirm anything about the things as they are in them- 
selves which are altogether different from their illusory 
demonstrations in conceptual terms which only prevent us 
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from knowing the true reality. The potency of this Prajna 
arrests the potency of ordinary states of distracted coo- 


e: sciouness- and thus attains stability. When however 


this Prajna is also suppressed, we have what is called 


‘the state of Nirvija Samadhi at the end of which comes 


final Prajnii leading to the dissolution of the Chitta and 
the absolute freedom of the Purusha 

Samadhi we have secn is the becoming of mind’s 
oneness with an object by a process of acute concentration 
on it anda continuous repetition of it with the exclusion 
of all other thoughts of all kinds. We have indeed 
deseribed the principal stages of the advancement of 
Samprajnata Yoga but it is impossible to give an exact 
picture of it with the symbolical expressions of our 
concepts ; for the stages become clear to the mental vision 
of the Yogi as he gradually acquires firmness in his 
practice. The Yogi who is practising at once comes to 
know as the higher stages gradually dawn in his mind and 
distinguish them from each other; it is thus a matter of 
one’s own experience, so that no other teacher can adyise 
him whether a certain stage which follows is higher or 
lower, Yoga itself is its own teacher (qa<e aA aaa: 
gaa ala va sqrena:—alata aiisnas alaiamsana) aware 
ayaa a aim «aan fara us 

When the mind passes from the Samprajnata state 
it is called Vyutthana in comparison to the Nirodha state, 
just as the ordinary conscious states are called Vyutthana 
in comparison to the Samprajnata state, the poten- 
cies of the Samprajnata state become weaker and weaker 
whereas the potencies of the Nirodha state become stronger 
and stronger and finally the mind comes to the Nirodha 
state and become stable therein ; of course this holds 
within itself a long mental history, for the potency 
of the Nirodha state can be stronger only when the 
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mind practises it and remains in this suppressed condition 
. for long intervals of time. This shows that the mind 


eo being: made up of the three Gunas is always suffering 


transformations and changes. Thus from ordinary state 

of distracted consciousness it gradually becomes one 
pointed and then gradually become transformed in a 
‘state of an object (internal or external) when it is 
. said to be undergoing the Samfdhi parinama or Samadhi 
change of the Samprajnata type; next comes the 
change, when the mind passes from the Samprajnata 
stage to the state of suppression (faatw). Here therefore 
also we see that the same wa, aaa, svengicara which we 
have already described at some length with regard to 
the sensible objects apply also to the mental states. 
Thus the change from the Vyutthana to the Nirodha state 
ic the waafesrm, the change as manifested in time, so 
that we can say that the change of Vyutthana into 
Nirodha has not yet come, or has just come, or that the 
Vyutthana state exists no longer, the mind having 
transformed itself into the Nirodha state. There ts also 
here the third change of condition, when we see that the 
potencies of Samprajnata state become weaker and 
weaker, while that of the Nirodha state becomes stronger 
and stronger. These are the three kinds of change which 
the mind undergoes called the Dharma, Lakshana and 
Avastha change. But there is one difference between 
this change thus described from the changes observed in 
sensible objects that here the changes are not visible but 
are only inferrible from the passage of the mind from one 
state to another. 

It has been said that there are two different sets 
of qualities for the mind, visible and invisible. The 
visible qualities whose changes can be noticed are conscious 
states, or thought products, or percepts, etc. The invisible 
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ves — — and cannot be directly seen, 


= ‘established by inference. These 


— power or energy of movements. 


bat their xistence and changes or modifications may 


are suppression, 
isation, potentialisation, constant change, life, 


: fade wheat: ofcorita sara | 
er afme few wat eierafsten: J 


In connection with the Samprajnata Samadhi some 
miraculous attainments are also described. which are said 
to strengthen the faith or belief of the Yogi, to the 
processes of Yoga as the path of salvation as the Yogi 
advances. These are like the products or the mental 
experiments in the Yoga method, by which the people may 
become convinced of the method of Yoga as being the 
true one. No reason are offered about the why of these 
attainments but. they are said to happen as a result of the 
mental union with different objects. Itis best to note 
them here in a tabular form. 


Object of Sanyam. | Sanyam. Attainment. 
of 


— — — — 2 = 
— — — — — . —— 


ht Oe aa mmm — 


(1) Threefold change 
things as Wa, wat 
and afr c | 


| Knowledge of the sounds 
(2) its —— — — of all living beings. 
‘and the concept which 
ordinarily appears uni- | 
ted ss one, : 


Sanyamae. 


' Knowledge of previous life. 
(3) Residual potencies ene " 


; - 
of the nature of wep | 


alone (ae- 
from the 


Knowledge of other minds. 


— — — — — — 
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— — * — 
— oo bien oF Sangam. , Sapyani. Attainment. 
Se ee — 

©) — the form of body. | Sanyama. | Disuppearance (by virtue of 

> ; the perceptibility being 
ene _(arsg) checked). 

: . (6) Karma of fast or slow * Knowledge of deuth. 

| — ———— 


(7) Friendliness, «ympathy, * Power. 
. -. and compassion. #4}, 


— —— — — — —— ll — — 


(8) Powers of elephant _. | 3. | Power of elephant. 
(9) Suan 3 *  Koowledge of the world 
he ’ ; | (the weographical position 
Ce | of countries, &c_) 
; ashh ) 
* (10). eS: von " | Knowledge of the starry 
I ”s | systems, 
(11) Pole atar ef * | Knowledge of their move- 
— 5 mneutea. 
(12) PI of the 1 ' ;, Knowledyve of the aystem 
| — ——— * | of the body. 
(13) Pit of the throat ea * | Subdual of hunger and 
— . thirst. 
(14) Tortoise Tabe — mm | Bteadinese. 
(15) Coronal light J ny Vision of the perfected ones— 
| ' the seer or all knowledge 
b Ly prescience 
(16) Heat oh < * | Knowledge of tho mind. 
(17) Purushea .... ae * Knowledge of Puruehba. 
«us alee batan =5u * ' Control over the clement 
(18) * Ks ap iy from which follows atten- 
the astral qe con- ' nation, other powers, per- 
| fection of the body and 
———— eee: | non-residence by them 
pore fulness qua characteristics. 
- ! 8 
(19) Act, the substantive | 2 | Mastery over the senses ; 
; a nee, egoism, | ; sane thence come the quick- 
She eaistubotion and | mess 08 of mind, nunaided 
the _ purposefulness of mental perception and 
Aas bis an mastery over the Pradhana. 
naeation Tea — 
Sa a HAlnlas faacaar: war- 
wferarsare aa | | 
; . : | | mae | 
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+ — 3 3 ae These Vibbitis as they rise with the performance of vis 
* processes: of  Yoge gradually deepen the faith agiof the Yori 
Et in the performance of his deeds and 
erm, tn xx their — thus help his main goal or ideal by 
*hilosophy. always pushing or drawing him for- 
¥ . wards and forwards towards it by the 
more and more strengthening of his faith. Divested from 

the ideal they have no value of any importance. . 
After describing the nature of Karmayoga, and the 
way in which it leads to Jnainayoga, I believe it is time for 

— ae us now to describe the third and the 
‘ Lewara. easiest means of attaining salvation, 
the Bhaktiyoga and the position of 

Iswara in the Yoga system with reference to a persun who 
seeks deliverance from the bords and shackles of Avidya. 
Iswara in the Yoga system is that Purusha who 1s 
distinct from all others, by the fact of his being untouched 
by the afflictions or vehicles of the 
fruition of action. Other Purushas 
are also in reality untouched by the afflictions, but they 
at least seemingly have to undergo the afflictions and 
consequently birth and rebirth, etc., until they are again 
finally released but Iswara though he is a Purusha yet 
; He does not suffer any rort of bondage in any 
way. He is always free and ever the Lord. He never 
had nor will have any relation to these bonds. He is the 
teacher of the ancient teachers too beyond the range of 
the conditioning by time. 

This nature of his has been affirmed in the scriptures 
and are taken therefore as the true one on their authority. 
. The authority of the scriptures are 
* “Scriptures © and again acknowledged only because 
— they have proceeded out of God or 
Jswara. The objection of an argument in a circle bas no 


lewara. 
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here since ‘the connection of the seriptures with 


Tawar is beginningless. 


here is no other. divinity equal to Teware, because 


+ “ — ease of such equality there may be oppositions 


; : between the rival Iswaras which 

— what he is. might therefore result in'the lowering 

of any one of them. He is omni- 

Salant 3 in the highest degree for in bim is the furthest limit 
of omniscience from which there is no beyond. 

‘This Iswara is all-mereiful, and though he has no desires 

of him to satisfy yet for the sake of his devotees he 


——— dictates the scriptures at each evolu- 
_+ His functions. tion of the world after dissolution. 
— But he does not release all persons, 


because -he has to help only so much as they deserve ; he 
does not nullify the Law of Karma, just as a king though 
he-is quite free to actin any way he likes, punishes or 
rewards people according as they deserve. 
At the end of each Kalpa he adopts the pure body from 
Sattwa which is devoid of any Karmasaya and thus commu- 
nicates through it to all his devotees and 
Bye Ra ag Sattwa- Gista tes the ser iptures, Again at the 
time of dissolution this body of pure 
Sattwa becomes submerged in the Prakriti ; and at the time 
of its submersion in the Prakrit: Iswara wishes that it might 
eome forth again at the beginning of the new creation ; 
thue it continues for ever that at each new creation the pure 
Sattwamayva body springs forth and submerges back into 


«the Prakriti at the time of the dissolution of the untverse. 


In accepting this body - he has no personal desires to 
satisfy as we have. said before. He 
Ape untouched adopts it only for. the purpose of saving 


by i the people by instructing them with 


—— and piety which is not possible without 
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amayn body ; so he adopts it but is Hot 
affected in a any way by it. ‘One who is under the conttol 
of 2 — not distinguish | his real nature from it 
and thus: is always led by it, but such is not the case 
witl _Iswara, for he is not in any way under its control, 
but only adopts it as a means of communicating knowledge 
to people. 

A Yogi also — has attained absolute independence 
may similarly accept one or more pure Sattwamaya 
Nirmaita Chittas from Asmitamatra and may pro— 
duce one Chitta as the superintendent of all these 
(fratafeenfa sreaiararq) (aefeee vara fanaa a@taaTe ). 
Such a Chitta adopted by a true Yogi by the force of 
bis meditation is not under the control of the vehicles of 
action as is the case with the other four kinds of Chitta 
from birth, Oshadhi, Mantra and ‘Tapas. 

The Pranava or Aumkara is his name ; though at the 
time of dissolution the word of Pravava together with its 

denotative power becomes submerged 
cor pranays the word in the Prakriti they reappear with 

the new creation just as _— roots 
shoot forth from beneath the ground in the rainy 
season. This Pranava is also called Swadhyaya. By 
concentration on this Swadhyaya or Pranava the mind 
becomes one-pointed and fit for Yoya. 

Now one of the means of attaining Yoga is Iswara 
Sear pn or worship of God. This word according to the 

commentators is used in two senses, 

Iewara Pranidhana. in the first and the second books 

of the PStanjala Yoga apphorisms. 
In the first, book it means love or devotion to God as the one 
centre of meditation, in the second it is used to mean the 
abnegation of all desires of the fruits of action to Iswara 
and ‘thus Iswara Pranidhana i in thie sense is included under 
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: — This abnegation of all fruits of action to 


Iswara purifies the mind and makes it fit for Yoga; this 
is distinguished from the Iswara Pranidhiina of the first 


_ Book as the Bhabana of Pranava and Iswara in this that it 


is connected with actions and the abnegation of their fruite 
whereas the latter consists only in keeping the mind in 
worshipful state in Iswara and his word or name Pranava. 
_ By devotion of Iswara Prema or Bhakti he is drawn 
towards the devotee through his Nirmiaina Chitta of pure 
Sattwaand by his grace he removes all 
— ae - obstructions of illness, ete., described 
— —— in I. 30, 31 and at once prepares his 
mind for the highest realisation of his own absolute in- 
dependenze. So for a person who can love and adore 
Iswara, this is the easiest course for attaining Samadhi. 
We can make our minds pure in the easiest way by 
abnegating all our actions to Iswara and attaining salva- 
tion by firm and steady devotion for Him This ts the 
sphere of Bhaktiyoga by which the tedious complexity 
of the Yoga process may be avoided and salvation acquired 
in no time by the supreme grace of Iswara. 
This means is not indeed distinct from the general 
means of Yoga, ré:-, Abhyasa and 
— yee — Vairagya which applies in all stages. 
by Abhyasa and Vai- For here also Abhyasa applies to 
— the devotion of Iswara as one Supreme 
Tattwa or truth and Vairagya is necessarily associated 
with all true devotion and adoration of Iswara. 
This conception of Iswara differs from the conception 
————— in the Ramanuja system in this that—there 
Prakriti and Purusha, Achit and 
with Chit form the body of Iswara where- 


Compared 
Ramanaoja system. | 
as here Iswara is considered as being 


only a special Purusha with the aforesaid powers (4 


3 


=. 


— and his agency 15 only in the removal of obstacles and 
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— In this system Iswara is not again the fret Prakriti 


“eo 


= 


in the sense of sfaumfefa but of Dharma and Adharma, 


thereby helping the evolutionary process of Prakriti. 

Thus Iswara is distinguished from the Iswara of San- 
kara Vedanta in this that there the 
true existence is ascribed only of 
Iswara whereas all other forms and 
modes of Being are only regarded as illusory. 

After what we have studied above it wall be-easy to 
see that the main stress of the Yoga Philosophy lies in its 

| method of Samadhi. The knowledge 


Samadhi and ite that can be acquired by it differs from 
points of difference 


Adwaita Vedan- 
tic Iswarn. 


from perception in- all other kinds of knowledge, ordinary 
sereneen CC sary eS perception, inference, ete., -in this 
as sources © = ; . 

ledge. that it alone can bring objects before 


our mental eye with the clearest and 
most unerringe light of eomprehensibility in which the 
true nature of the thing is at once observed. Inferences 
and the words of scriptures are based on -coneepts or 
general notions of things. For the teaching of seriptures 
are manifested in words; and words are but names, 
terms or concepts formed by noting down the ceneral 
similarities of certain things and binding them down by a 
symbol, All deductive inferences are also based upon 
major propositions arrived at by inductive generalisations ; 
so it is easy to see that all knowledge that can be: im ported 
by them are only generalised conceptions. Their process 
‘only represents the method by which the mind can pass 
from one generalised conception to another ; so the mind 
can in no way attain the knowledge of the Real things. 


the absolute species, which is not the wenus- of any other 
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thi: —— and scripture can — communi- 
> — ‘the nature: of the agreement or similarity 
of ; an not the real things as they are. Ordinary 
p Pp wre ception also is not of much avail here since it cannot 
bring — hin jis seope the subtle and fine things and 
at are.’ obstructed from the view of the senses ; 
wledge by ordinary perception is limited by 
| oe city of our senses to perceive subtle and remote 
ings, and things whieh are obstructed from our view. 
= But Samadhi has no such limitations, so the knowledge 
— A pee be attained by it is absolutely unobstructed, true 
and real in the strictest sense of the terms. 
os By deep concentration when all other states of mind 
| “are checked it is centred on one thing steadily and that 
alone, the mind becomes transformed 
“intui ay as it were into the form of that thing, 
and thus the trae nature of that 


* thing at once flashes before it. It is akin to the conception 
of intuition by Bergson, the nature of which as described 
hy’ Bergson applies in a certain measure to Samadhi. 
‘Thus Bergson says :—* It follows that an absolute could 
 polgibe:given in an intuition whilst everything else fall 
within the province of analysis. By intuition is meant 
the kind of intellectual sympathy by whieh one places 
oneself within an object in order to coincide with what is 
unique in it (cf. fata) and consequently inexpressible. Ana- 
_ lysis on the contrary, is the operation which reduces the 
object to elements already known, that is to elements 
common both to itand other objects. To analyse there- 
fore is to express a thing as a function of something 
other than itself. Analysis is thus a translation, develop- 
ment into symbols, a representation taken from successive 
points: of view from which we note as many resemblances 
as possible between the new object which we are studying 
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ly “neabiafied. desire to embrace the dh ject around 
which it ia competed to turn, analysis multiplies without 
‘end the number of its points of view in order to complete 
- its always incomplete representations and ceaselessly varies 
its symbols that it may perfect the always imperfect trans- 
lation. It goes on therefore to infinity. But intuition, if 
intuition is possible, is a single act. 
This view of Samadhi or intuitional trance is not 
opposed to whatever we say conceptual or perceptual in- 
tellizence that they are complimentary 
pnant, Bergson and to each other. Like Kant, Patanjali 
atanjali. R 
‘does not brine about a schism between 
science and metaphysics. The realities of metaphysical 
order the so-called things in themselves or things as they 
are, are not transcendent to the world of Phenomena, but 
are only so subtle that the senses cannot grasp them. He 
does not make the metaphysics entirely artificial, and the 
science wholly relative ; but with him both are true in 
their own respective spheres, and far from there being any 
schism between them, they are connected in one chain of 
development ; science reigns where the mind is being led 
from concepts to concepts with the dogmatic belief that all 
knowledge must necessarily start in concepts, move in con- 
cepts and end in concepts ; thinking or knowledge, as we 
call it, carries with it the belief that it comprehends all 
that is knowable, though in reality its sphere is so much 
limited that it ean grasp the general notions and these 
alone. The thing as it is the real Vishesha (faite) apart from 
its symbolie side of conceptual representations can never 
be grasped by the conceptual side of knowledge. But the 
infra-conceptual or ultra-conceptual stages are not unreal 
in any way though they cannot be grasped either by the 
senses or by our conceptual intelligence, To grasp them 
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ay ir mind — follow an inverse process of stopping 


| Sahai flow,fcot, concepts to concepts, but concentrated itself 
— to one concept and that alone, and repeat it again and 

‘ ae ain to the exclusion of all other possible concepts, and 
become coincided, identified as it were with it, when 
the ‘limGtesions of the concept at once vanish and the thing 
ines. before the mind in its true reality. Such a Prajua 


“Ee 


intuitive knowledge i is absolutely unerring for here the 
“mind has been installed in the reality of the thing and 
— merged in the very life of it. * To philosophise,” according 
X to Patanjali, “therefore is to invert the habitual direc- 
. tion of the work of thought; to practise it not ina 
random way but in a profoundly methodical manner ; 
—— gradually to rise higher and higher in the acquisition of 
the true metaphysical knowledge, with a definite end in 
= view until the highest stage, the one ideal corsummation 
of all metaphysical knowledge is attained ; the Prakriti then 
appears in her own true nature, and her relations with the 
Purusha are also discerned and the Yogi is absolutely 
freed from all bondage of Prakriti. 
According to Patanjali it is our want of intuition of 
the reality, hidden beneath the conti- 
nual flow of our varied concepts that 


. oe 


- "Vision of a Yogi. 


“ — is the root of all control exercised by the Prakriti over us. 
Moral and virtuous actions are here advocated only because 
they purify the mind and help it to acquire the power of 

 - intuition (am) by which the real nature of things is revealed 
to the Yogi; before whose vision all obstruction melts away 

* and all reality shines before him in absolute effulgence, 
— is too small for his intuition and nothing is too great. 
‘Phe whole philosophy from Plato to Plotinus proceeded 

out. of a supposition that “a variation 

a es — ean only be the = expression and 


development of what is invariable,” that “there is more 
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in the immutable than in the moving and we pass from 


the stable ‘to the unstable by a mere diminution. But 
with Patanjali we find that he had never any such bias 
as that. Prakriti, the sphere of the mutable and the 
unstable is uot on that account less true than the Purusha— 
the immutable ; only their realities are of two different kinds 
and neither of them can ever be reduced to the other. 
All evil is due to the want of right comprehension of their 
relative spheres ; stable is always stable and unstable is 
always unstable and they must not be confused by either in 
any way. All evil is begotten out of their seeming illegiti- 
mate connection which forms the basis of all. With Plato we 
have seen that there is nothing positive outside ideas, 
diminution of the Reality of which into that of the 
unstable occurs by a process of diminution by the addition of 
zero-like Platonic “ non-being ” the Aristotelian “‘ matter ” 
a metaphysical zero joined to the ideas multiplies it in 
space and time. In the words of Bergson “ this non-being 
is an illusive nothing; it creeps between the ideas and 
creates endless agitation, eternal disquiet like a suspicion 
insinuated between loving hearts.”” The ideas or forms 
are the whole of intelligible reality, that is to say of truth. 
As to sensible reality, it is perpetual oscillation from one 
side to the other of this point of equilibrium. Immutability 
is more than becoming, form is more than change, and it 1s 
by a veritable fall that the logical system of ideas rationally 
subordinated and co-ordinated among themselves is scattered 
into a physical series of objects and events accidentally 
placed one after another. ‘“ Physies is but logic spoiled.” 
Aristotle could not tolerate that ideas should thus 
exist independently by themselves but finding that he 
Ae Od could not deprive them of this 
character, he pressed them into each 
other, rolled them up into a ball, and set above the 
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_ physical world a form that was thus found to be the form 


of forms, the idea of ideas or to use his own words the 
thought of thought. Such is the God of Aristotle— 


Py necessarily immutable and apart from what is happening 


in the world, since he is only the synthesis of all concepts 
in asingle one. Itis true that no one of the manifold 


‘concepts could exist apart such as it is in the divine 
unity; in vain should we look for the ideas of Plato within 


the God of Aristotle. But if only we imagine the God of 
Aristotle in a sort of refraction from himself, or simply 
inclining towards the world, at once the Platonic ideas 
are seen to pour themselves out of him, as if they 
were involved in the unity of his essence. In_ the 
movement of the universe there is an aspiration of things 


towards the divine perfection, and consequently an ascent 


towards God as the effect of a contact of God with the 
first sphere and as descending consequently from God to 


things. The necessity with Aristotle of a first motionless 


mover is not demonstrated by founding it on the assertion 
that the movement of things must have had a beginning 
but on the contrary, by affirming that this movement 
eould not have begun and could never come to an end, and 
that this perpetuity of mobility could happen only if it was 
backed by an eternity of imu_utability which it unwound 
in a chain without beginning or end. 
In that revival of Platonism in Alexandria we see 
that as the possibility of an outpouring of Platonie ideas 
God exists behind us and his vision 
Neo-platonism. : : 
as such is always virtual and never 
actually realised by the conscious intellect. Everything 
ic derived from the first principle and everything aspires to 
return to it; remoter the emanation lower the degree of 
perfection. After the one, reason possesses the createst 
perfection and after it comes the soul. The true then we 
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see transcends the bounds of reason. ‘“* Knowledge ” 
= therefore of it is not won by proof, not by any inter- 
mediating process, not so that the objects remain outside 
of him but so that all difference between the knower and 


the known disappears; it is a vision of reason into its 
own self; it is not we who have the vision of reason, but 
reason who has the vision of its own self ; even the vision 
of reason within which subject and object are still opposed 
to each other as different from each other must itself be 
transcended. The supreme degree of cognition is the 
vision of the supreme, the single principle of things, in 
which all separation between it and the soul ceases, in 
which this latter in divine rapture touches the absolute itself, 
and feels itself filled by it and illuminated by it. He who 
has attained this veritable union with God, despises 
even that pure thought which he formerly loved, because 
it was still after all only a movement and presupposed a 
difference between the seer and the seen. This mystical 
absorption or swooning into the absolute is therefore 
the last word of the Alexandrians. Thus Edward Caird 
wrote of Plotinus, “ The inmost experiences of our being 
is an experience which can never be uttered. To this 
difficulty Plotinus returns again and again from new 
points of view, as if driven by the presence of a conscious- 
ness which masters him, which, by its very nature can 
never get itself but whieh he cannot help striving to 
utter. He pursues it with all the weapons of a subtle 
dialectic, endeavouring to find some distinction which 
will fix it for his readers and he is endlessly fertile in 
metaphors and symbols by which he seeks to flash some 
new light upon it. Yet in all this strugcle and almost 
agony of his expression, he is well aware that he can 
never find the last conclusive word for it and has to fall 


back on the thought that it is unspeakable.” 
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With the revival of Platenism in modern philosophy in 
Kant we see that the “beyond” the “ Reality ” has 
— —— altogether eluded our grasp. There 

is no intuition that earries us inte 
the non-temporal ; all intuition ts thus found to be sensuous 
by intuition. By changing the Platonic idea frum a thing 
into a relation of the understanding, a law, he has substi- 
tuted the universal Mathematic—a single and closed-in 
system of relations for the Platonic world of ideas, 
imprisoning the whole of reality in a network prepared in 
advance in which ts unified and reconciled all the plurality 
of our knowledge in one universe of science. To realise 
this dream or at best an ideal, attempts have been made 
to determine what the intellect must be, and what the 
object in order that an uninterrupted mathematic may 
bind them together. And of necessity, if all possible 
experience can be made to enter thus into the rigid and 
already formed frame-work of our understanding it Is 
(unless we assume a pre-established harmony) because our 
understanding itself organises nature and finds itself again 
therein in a mirror. ‘The real things in themselves remain 
an unknown entity, a some-thing-like-non-Being and in 
its place are substituted some barren relations which 
are said to form an universe dignified by the name of 
science. Our intellect shall never be able to come into 
a touch with the reality; it is absolutely restricted and 
limited to this innate ineapakility of doing anything 
but Platonising in ideas; and as such all science only 
represents this dreamy, make-shift of symbolical relativity 
and never the Reality as it is, and metaphysics ts 
impossible since it has nothing more to do than to 
parody with phantoms of things the work of con- 
eeptual arrangement which science practices seriously on 
relations. 
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. oe To distinguish Patanjali from these different shades 


Patanjali. of representations spoken above, we 
- see that he agrees with Aristotle 
in coneeiving an unmoved as the cause of all that is 
endlessly moving for it is into these that the former 
unwinds itself. 

That which unwinds is the same as that which is un- 
winded ; the “ unmoved” only represents the throbbings 
and pulsations of the unactualised unwindings, the absolute 
potentiality. But this ‘‘ unmoved ” only represents the 
eround of the comic dynamic of all mutability and change, 
but does not explain the stable and “ unmoved” which 
forms the background of all our conscious experiences. 
This “ unmoved ” and “ unmovable” of our consciousness 
of pure shining effulgence, a constant factor of all 
eoneeptual mobility can never be eonfused with if. It is 
the only true immobile which no change can effect— 
altogether distinct from the universals or the particulars 
of our thought but illuminating them all in the conceptual 
illumination. No concept can ever eateh hold of it. 
It is the one absolute “ stable’? element, all else are 
moving. Movement is the reality of matter which in none 
of its stages can in true sense be called the “ unmoved,” 
Matter holds within itself its own dynamie of motion ; 


. Gtasas-mnch -real as the unmoved or stable Purusha ; 


they are two independent realities and none of them can 
be said to be derived from the other and consequently 
there is no diminution of reality involved in the concep- 
tion of matter. Plato had to acknowledge the separate 
existence though he wanted to deprive it of all determinate 
qualities. Instead of making non-being colourless it would 
have been more consistent if he conceived the idea as the 
traly and absolutely colourless and the non-being of the 
equilibrium which holds within itself the principle of all 
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‘and an ideality towards which matter is striving and thus 
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determinations and differentiations the ground of all 
* a = 2 : J * e - 
: eee and transformations which appear within and 


w ithout as the inner and outer worlds, the microcosm and 


— the macrocosm. | Aristotle caught sight of this, but 


substituted for the independent reality of the ideas only 


made it the imanent teleology of matter. But Patanjali 
was not satisfied with it for even here the stable 
uneonsciousness remained unexplained altogether; and 
without it our intellectual life will be reduced to a mere 
mobility of passing states without any stable principle 
with which they may be connected and unified. This 
prineiple to which or: for which all these passing states 


form together an unified life, and the experiences of 


pleasures and pains is the Purusha, which serves as the 
external teleology of the Prakriti. The comprehension 
of this metaphysical reality ts nota dream with him as 


with Kant, but a complement of our ordinary scientific or 


phenomenal experience. For the achievement of this 
final release of the Purusha it is necessary to invest the 
outgoing process of conceptual flow, to make it steady 
and one-pointed by which all the differentiating process 
being arrested the mind tends to become steady and stable 
and when the last stage is attained the nature of the 
real form of the Purusha is reflected and the outgoing 


. order of phenomena by a reverse process returns back to 


the Prakriti. The Neo-platonists agree with Patanjali 
in so far as the assertion of the supreme validity of the 
process which brings about trance is concerned. Plotinus 
and Patanjali agree in their difference from Kant 
in this that there are other securces of right knowledge 


than those proviced by the scanty scope of conceptual 


relativity of our thoughts. The light that they have 
shown in the illumination of the history of world-civilisation 


23. 


| ns of — * saa “messages | of ‘hope and bline 
from. the region of eternal sunshine beyond the gloomy and 
imperfect vision of our science and Will always awaken us to 


believe that with reality which is hidden from our view I 


may stand face to face only if I possess the will to do it. 
Many hidden mysteries are daily being discovered by men 
of genius by this intuitive perception ata but none of us 


_ try to penetrate methodically into the depths of this land of- 


eternal bliss and communion. The face of truth is hidden 
by a golden veil (fernaa mam aeenqed qq) and let all 
mankind combine in their efforts to draw it away and 
adore the unveiled truth as it is in itself. 

At the close of the previous sections it may be worth 

while to speak a few words on the 
-Ancientand modern theories of the physical world as 
division of matter. 

supplementing the views that have 
been already stated above. 

Gross matter as the possibility of sensation has been 
divided into five classes according to their relative gross- 
ness corresponding to the relative grossness of the senses. 
Some modern investigators have tried te understand the 
five Bhutas, evs, Akasa, Marut, Tej, Ap and Kshiti as 
the ether, the gaseous heat and light, hquids and solids. 
But I cannot venture to say so when I think that solidity, 
liquidity and gaseousness represent only an impermanent 
aspect of matter. The division of matter from the stand- 
point of the possibility of our sensations has a firm root 
in our pature as cognising beings and has therefore a 
better rational footing than the modern chemical division 
of matter into elements and compounds which are being 
daily threatened by the gradual advancement of our 


scientific culture, They carry with them no fixed and 


consistent rational conception as the definition of the 
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ancients but are mere makeshifts for understanding or 
representing certain chemical changes of matter and have 
therefore merely a relative value. 

There are five aspects from which gross matter can 
be viewed at. ‘These are (1) Sthula 
(zross), (2) weg (substantive), (5) 
Sukshma (subtle), (4) Anvaya (conjunction), (5) Artha- 
vattwa (purpose for use). “The Sthula or the gross 


Sthula Rupa. 


é physical characters of the Bhutas are described as follows — 


Qualities of Earth—Form, heaviness, roughness, ob- 
struction, stability, manifestation (vritti), difference, 
support, turbidity (aver) hardness and enjoyability. 

Ap—S moot hness (a =), subtlety (at=ar ), clearness 
(an), whiteness (sitar), softness (#1€4), heaviness (@t<4), 


coolness, (mi), conservation (71), purity (afaaw), cementa- 


tion (aa). 
VTejas—Goinge upwards (3 rie), cooking (9m), 


burning (e3y), light (#9), shining (@7at), dissipating 


(uva'fa), energising (1afa@), different from the charac- 
teristic of the previous ones. 

Vayu—transverse motion (faainna), purity (afaaa), 
throwine@, pushing, strength (sraqdiqie? 44), movability 
(—aq), want of shadow (s<t14a1)—different from the 
characteristic of the previous ones. 

Akasha—Motion in all directions (a=@a@afa:), non- 
agelomeration (a1) non-obstructive (sfaea:)—different 
from the characteristic of the previous ones. 

These physical characteristics are distingutshed from 
their aspects by which they appeal to the senses which are 

called their Swarupas. Earth ts 

Swarupa, characterised by Ganodha or smell, 

Ap by Rasa or taste, Teja by Rupa, 
etc. Looked at from this view we see that smell arises 
by the contact of the nasal organ with the hard particles 


of matter, so ‘this ete or solidity — can so gene- 
te the sensibility of Gandha is said tobe the Swarupa 
of Kshiti. Taste can originate only in eonnection with 
liquidity so this liquidity or Sneha is the Swarupa’ or nature 
of Ap. Light—the quality of visibility —manifests itself in 
connection with heat, so heat is the Swarupa of fire. The 
sensibility of touch is generated in connection with the 
vibration of air on the epidermal surface ; so this vibrating 
nature is the Swarupa of air. 

The sensibility of sound proceeds from the nature of 
obstructionlessness, and that belongs to Akasa, so this ob- 
structionlessness is the Swarupa of Akasa. 

The third aspect is the aspect of Tanmitras — are 
the causes of the atoms or Paramanus ‘Their fourth 
: aspect is their aspect of Gunas or the 
qualities of gam (illumination), faar 
(action), feafa (inertia). Their fifth as- 
pect is that by which they are serviceable to the Purusha 
by causing his pleasurable or painful experiences and 
finally his liberation. 

Speaking about the aggregation with regard to the 
structure of matter we see that this is of two kinds (1) 

those of which the parts are in inti- 
' Aggregation. mate union and fusion, eg., any 

vegetable or animal body, the parts of 
which can never be considered separately. (2) Those 
mechanical aggregates or collocations of distinet and in- 
dependent parts (qafearaas) as the trees in a forest. 

A Dravya or a substance is an aggregate of the former 

type and is the grouping of generic 

Substance, or specific qualities and is not a 

: separate entity—-the abode of generic 
and specific qualities like the Dravya of the Vaisheshika 
conception. ‘The aspect of an unification of generic 


Suksha, Anwaya 
and Arthavattwa 


— J— pecific qualities seen in parts united in intimate 
a ; on and fusion is called the Dravya aspect. The aggre- 
Fes gation of parts is the structural aspect of which the side of 
2 ce | appearance is the unification of generic and specific qua- 
lities called the Dravya. 

a Ti. The other aggregation of Yutasiddhavayaba, ¢.¢., the 
eolloeation of the distinct. and independent parts is again 
ooh aot —— of two kinds, (1) in which stress +-ay 
——— ——— Vnta- b Jaid to the distinction of parts, and 
* (2) that in which stress is laid to their 
unity more than their distinctness. Thus in the expression 
mango-grove we see that many mangoes indeed make a 
grove but the mangoes are not different from the grove. 
Here stress is laid to the aspect that mangoes are the same 
as the grove which however is not the case when we say 
that here is a grove of mangoes, for the expression grove 
of mangoes clearly brings home to our mind the side of 

the distinct mangoe trees which form a grove. 
Of the gross elements, Akasa seems especially to require 
a word of explanation. There are aceoring to Vijnina 
_ Bhikshu and Nagesha two kinds of Akasa,—NKarana or 
; primal and Karyva the atomic. The first or the origins! is the 
: undifferentiated formless ‘Tamas, for in that stage it has 
not the quality of manifesting itself in sounds (a4RT fasq- 
aaa wafer? acta saree fanaa aioe atic). 
This Karanas later on develo» into the atomuc Akasa 
which has the property of sound. Aceording to the 
_eoneeption of the Puranas, this Karyakdsa evolves from 
the ego as the first envelop of Vayu orair. ‘The Karana- 
‘2% kasa or the non-atomic Akasa ehould not be considered 
‘as mere vacuum (aratorer) but must be conceived as a 
positive all-pervasive entity (aanimaegq) something like 

the ether of the modern physicists. 

From this Akasa springs the atomic Akasa or the 


~ 


as — ’ > 
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Matec cies which is the cause ‘of the. tianifeatation of 


‘sound. All powers of hearing even though they have 


their: origin in the principle of egoism reside i in the Akasa 
placed in the hollow of ear. Itis here that the power 


of hearing is located. When soundness or defect js 


noticed therein, soundness or defect is noticed in the power 
of hearing also. Further when of the sounds working 
in unison with the power of hearing the sounds of 
solids, ete., are to be taken in, then the power of hearing 
located in the hollow of the ear stands in need of the 
capacity of resonance residing in the substratum of 
the Akasa of the ear. This sense of hearing then, having 
its origin in the principle of ego acts when it is 
attracted by the sound originated and located in the mouth 
of the speaker, acting as a loadstone. It is this Akasa 
which gives penetrability to all bodies ; in absence of 
this all bodies would be so compact that it would be | 
difficult even to pierce them with a needle. In the Sankhya 
Sutra I]. 12. it is said that eternal time and _ space 
are of the nature of Akasa “fenaret ‘srarafaded fal 
Sfeqare! marammafeget oasqafaitads) sit ferent: 
faagencota: | dtqeeienaitt dt ancafadarernmneqaaa eam: 
So this so-called eternal time and space does not differ 
from the one undifferentiated formless Tamas whiich we 
have spoken just now. Relative and infinite time, arises 
from the motion of atoms in space—the cause of all 
change and transformations ; and space as relative position | 
cannot be better expressed than in the words of Dr. B. N, 
Seal, as “totality of positions as an order of co-existent 
points, and as met it ts wholly relative to the under- 
standing like order in time, being constructed on the 
basis of relations of position intuited by our empirical 
or relative consciousness. But there is this difference 
bet ween space, order and time order :—there is no unit 
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= + ———— position (fem) — we may conceive time, 
as, the moment. (sm) regarded as the unit. of change in the- 
| 2) - causal series. Spatial position ( fea) results only from the 
re “different relations in which the all pervasive Akasa stands 
to the various finite objects. On the other hand, space as 
- extension or locus of a finite body, or Desa, has an ultimate 
unit being analysable into the nfinitesinial extension quality 
inherent in the Gunas of Prakriti.’ 
ry Chitta or mind has two stages :—(!) in the form of 
states such as real cognition (war) 
| . including perception, inference, com- 
petent evidence, unreal cognition, imagination, sleep and 
: memory,—(2) in the form in which all those states 
are suppressed (famq). Between the stage of complete 
_ out-going activity (=m) and complete suppression of 
all states, there are thousands of states of infinite variety 
through which a man’s experiences have to pass from the 
Vyutthana state to the Nirodha. In addition to the five 
states spoken of above, there is another kind of real 
knowledge, and intuition, called Prajna, which dawns 
_ ‘when by coneentration the Chitta is fixed to any one state 
and that alone. This Prajna is superior to all other means 
of knowledge either perception, inference or competent evi- 
- dence of the Vedas in this that it is altogether unerring, 
————— or unlimited in its scope. 
——— we have seen includes perception, inference 
and competent evidence, Perception 
‘Description ofthe originates when the mind or Chitta 
through the senses (ear, skin, eye, 
taste and nose) and being modified by their modifications 
by the external objects passes to them 
and generates a kind of notion or 
——— about them in which their specific characters 
are more predominant. 


States of Chitta. 


Porception. 
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_ Mind is all pervasive and it can generate its notion 
in the external world by which we have the perception of 
the thing. Like light which emits rays and pervades all, 
though it may remain io one place, the Chitta by its 
Vrittis comes in contact with the external world and is 
changed into the form of the object of perception and is 
thus the cause of perception; as the Chitta has to pass 
throuvh the senses it becomes coloured by them, which 
explains the fact that perception is impossible without 
the help of the senses. As it has to pass through the 
senses it undergoes the limitations of the senses, which it 
ean avoid, if it can direetly concentrate itself to any object 
without the help of the senses; from this originates the 
Prajna by which dawns the absolute and real know- 
ledge of the thing unbampered by the limitations of the 
senses,— which can act only within a certain area or 
distance and cannot take within its sphere the subtler 
objects. 

We see that in our ordinary perceptions our minds 
are drawn towards the object as iron is attracted by 
magnets. Thus Bhikshu says in explaining the Bhashya 
OTe V2 VE 3 

saaiaaloaciaa aa faua osataq) feante fan aafeen 
aia «faq Sater azoreais apa æaaf⸗· sfa SSH 4 WAH 
aa aa faaao sore afer a fagase aia: sea) sat 4 WHA 
eaa@:1 The objects of knowledge though inactive in them- 
selves may yet like a magnet draw the. everchanging 
Chittas towards it and change the Chittas in accordance 
with their own form just as a piece of cloth is turned 
‘yed by coming into contact with red lac. So it is 
that the Chitta attains the form of anything with which 
it comes in touch. Perception or Pratyaksha is distingu ished 
from inference, etc., in this that here the knowledge arrived 
at is predominantly of the epecific and special characters 


' : 3 . ag * 

—A— — 

yy eet 7) of the thing and not of the generic qualities as in 
— aie nce, ete. 

F Inference proceeds from the inference and depends upon 
tae : Ns fact that certain common qualities are found in all 
— the members of a class, as distinguished from the members 


of a different elass. So that the qualities affirmed of a 
class ‘will be found to exist in all the individual members 
of that class; this affirmation of the generic characters 
ofa ciass to the individual members that come under it is 

- the essence of inference. This it seems comes very nearly 

Ro to tracing all deductions from the dictum de onmur ef 
au⸗llo. 

An object perceived or inferred by a competent man 
is deseribed by him in words with the intention of trans- 
ferring his knowledge to another ; and the mental modi- 
fication which has for its sphere the meaning of such 
words is the verbal cognition of the hearer. When the 

— speaker has neither perceived nor inferred the object, and 
speaks of things which cannot be believed, the authority 
of verbal cognition fails. But it does not fail in the 
original speaker God or Iswara and his dictates the Shas- 
tras with reference to either the object of perception or of 

_ inference. — 

¥ | Viparyyaya or unreal cagnition is the knowledge of the 
upreal—a knowledge which possesses a form that does 

not tally with the real nature of the thing, «.g., when 

a man sees two moons by some defect of the eye. 
Doubt (e.g.) “Is it a log of wood or aman?” The 

. jllusoriness of seeing all things yellow through a defect 
of the eye can only be known when the objects § are 
seen in their true colour; in doubt however the defective 

* ‘> ‘natare is at once manifest. Thus when we cannot be 
=a definite whether a certain thing ts « post or a man. llere 
—— po knowledge i is not defivite. So we have vot to wait 
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vil the illusoriness of the previous knowledge is demon- 
— ‘the e advent of right knowledge. The evil nature 
—— Vir yaryyaya is exemplified in Avidya—Nescience— 


| Asmita, Raga, ete. 


It is distinguished from Vikalpa—Imagination—in 
this that though the latter is also unreal knowledge their 
nature as such is not demonstrated by any knowledge 
that follows but is on the other hand admitted on all 
hands by the common consent of all mankind. It is only 
the learned who can demonstrate by Sarma the 
illusoriness of such Vikalpa or imagination, - 

All class notions and concepts are formed by taking 
note of only the general characters of things and associa- 
ting them with a symbol called the name. Things them- 
selves however do not exist in the nature of the symbols 
or names or concepts, it is only an aspect of them that is 
diagrammatically represented by the intellect in the form 
of concepts, When the concepts are united or separated 
in our thought and language they consequently represent 
only an imaginary plane of knowledge for the things 
are not as the concepts represent them. Thus when we 
say ** Chaitra’s cow,’ it is only an imaginary relation for 
actually speaking no such thing exists as the cow of 
Chaitra. Chaitra has no connection in reality with the 
cow. When we say Purusha is of the nature of 
consciousness, there is the same illusory relation. Now 
what is here predicated of what’ Purusha is con- 
sciousness itself and there must always be a statement 
of the relationship of one to another in predication. 
Thus it sometimes - breaks a concept into.two parts 
and predicates one of the other, and sometimes 
predicates unity of two concepts which are different. 
whacez aenrovate, afaq gafiarnianca Thus ‘its sphere has 


=, bee. —— —“ in all thought process conducted through. 
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language and involves an element of abstraction and con- 
struction and is called Vikalpa. This represents the 
faculty by which our concepts are arranged in analytical or 
synthetical proposition. It is said to be weararaqat 
aquan fraren:, 7.c., the knowledge that springs from the 
relationing of concepts or names which relationing does 
not actually exist in the objective world as it is represented 
‘in propositional forms. 

Sleep is that mental state which has for its objective 
substratum the feeling of voidness. It is called a state 
or notion of mind for itis called back on awakening when 
we feel that we have slept well, our minds are clear or 
we have slept badly, our minds are listless, wandering 
and unsteady. For a person who has to attain communion 
or Samadhi these notions of sleep are to be suppressed 
like all other notions. Memory is the retaining in mind 
of objects perceived when perception oceur by the union 
of the Chitta with eternal objects according to the forms 
of which the Chitta is transformed ; it keeps these percep- 
tions, as impressions or Sanskaras by its inherent Tamas. 
These Sanskaras generate memory when such events 
eceur which by virtue of associations can manifest them. 
(q det: aaantaasecanas awastenfens wa sai) 
(aqaaeen ats Tefqatacd 4H, araeufa ). 

Thus memory comes when the percept already known 
and acquired are kept in the mind in the form of impres- 
sion and are manifested by the Udvodhakas or the associa- 
tive manifestors. It differs from perceptions in this thit 
the latter are of the nature of perceiving the unknown and 
unperceived, whereas the former serves to bring before the 
mind percepts that have already been acquired. Memory 
therefore is of the percepts acquired by real cornition, 
unreal cognition, imagination, sleep and memory. It 
manifests itself in dreams as well as in waking states. 
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‘The relation between these states of mind and the 
‘Sanskara; is this that, the frequency and repetition of this 
strengthens the Sanskiiras and thus ensures the revival of 
the states again. 

These states are all endowed with Sukba (pleasure), 
Duhkha (pain) and Moha (ignorance). These feelings 
cannot be treated separately from the states themselves, 
for their manifestations are not different, from the mani- 
festation of the states themselves. Knowledge and feeling 
are but two different aspects of the modifications of Chitta 
made out of Prakriti; hence none of them can be thought 
separately from the other. The fusion of feeling with 
knowledge is therefore more fundamental here than in the 
tripartite division of mind. 

, In Soynectzpn with this we are to consider the senses 
whose action on the external world is 
known as “ perceiving,’ ‘* grahana,”’ 
which is distinguished from ‘“ Pratyaksha,’”’ which means 
the effect of “ perceiving,’ vrz., perception. Each sense 
has got its special sphere of work, e.g., sight is that of eye, 
and this is called their second aspect, rzz., Swarupa. Their 
third aspect if “‘ Asmita”’ or ego which manifests itself in 
the form of the senses. Their fourth aspect is their 
characteristic of the Gunas, riz., that of manifestation (warm) 
action (fmat) and retention (fifa). Their fifth aspect is that 
they are motived for the Purusha, his experiences and 
liberation. 

It is indeed diffieult to find the relation of Manas with 
the senses and the Chitta. In more than one place Manas 
is identified with Chitta, and on the other hand, Manas is 
described as a sense organ. There is another aspect in 
which Manas is said to be the king of the cognitive and 

ss the motor senses. Looked at from this aspect Manas is 
ie | 3 — 
ss possibly the directing side of the ego by which it directs 


ie * = 


The senses, 


~~ 
- 
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the cognitive and the conative senses to the external world 


and is the cause of their harmonious activity for the expe- 


riences of Purusha. As a necessary attribute of this 


directive character of Manas, the power of coneentration 
which is developed by Pranayam is said to belong to 
Manas. This is the Rajas side of Manas. 

There is another aspect of Manas which is called the 


_Anuvyavasaya or reflection by which the sensations (Alo- 


chana) are associated, differentiated, integrated, assimilated 
into percepts and concepts. ‘This is possibly the Sattwika 
side of Manas. 

There is another aspect by which the percepts and 
coneepts are retained (wa) in the mind as Sanskaras to 
be repeated or revealed again in the mind as aetual states. 
This is the Tamas side of Manas. 

In connection with this we may mention Uha (positive 
premise), Apoha (negative premise) and Tat twajnina (logical 
eonclusion) which are the modes of different Anuvyavasaya 
of the Manas. Along with these, will, etc., are also to be 
counted (Sec. II, 18 Yoga Varttika). Looked at from the 
point of view of Chitta, these may be regarded as the 
modifications of Chitta as well. 

The motives which keep this process of outgoing 
activity are false knowledge, and such other emotional 
elements as egoism, attachment, aversion, and love of life. 
These emotional elements remain in the mind as power 
alone in the germinal state; or exist in a fully operative 
state when a man is under the influence of any one of them, 
or they become alternated by other ones, sueh as attach- 
ment or aversion or they may become attenuated by the 
meditation of contrarieties. It is according to this that 
these are called tax, ser. fafeea and aq. Man’s mind or 
Chitta may follow these outgoing states or experiences or 


eradually remove these emotions which are commonty 


— 
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called amietiont and thus: narrow the sphere of these cx- 
perier s and lead himself towards the final release. 

ATE the Psychic states deseribed above, viz., Ware, faqea, 
— called either afflicted or unaffliated according as 
they are moved ‘towards outgoing activity” or are actnated 
by the higher motive of self-realisation and self-release to 
narrow the field of experiences gradually to a smaller and 
smaller sphere and afterwards suppress them altogether. 
These two kinds of motives, one of afflictions that led him 
towards external objects of attachment and aversion or 
love of life and that which leads him to strive for KRaivalya 


are the only motives which gnide all human actions and 
psychic states. 


They influence us whenever suitable opportunities occur 
so that by the study of the Vedas, self-criticism or right 
argumentation or from the instruction of good men sate 
and Vairagya may be motived by Vidya (Vight knowledge) 
and tendency for Kaivalya may appear in the mind even 
when the man is immersed in the afflicted states of 
outgoing activity. So also afflicted states may come when 
the man is deeply bent or far advanced in those actions 
which are motived by Vidya or the tendency for 
Kaivalya. 

It seems that the Yoga view of actions or Karma does’ 
not deprive man of his freedom of will through habituation’ 
in one kind of psychic states or actions towards Vyut- 
thhina or towards Nirodha. It only strengthens the im- 
pressions or Sanskaras of those actual states and thus 
makes it more and more difficult to overcome their propen 
sity of generating their corresponding actual states and thus 
to allow him to tread an unhampered course. The other 
limitation to the seope of the activity of his free will is 
the Vasana aspect of the Sanskiras by which he naturally 
feels himself attached with pleasurable ties towards certain 
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experiences and painful ones towards others. But these 
only represent the difficulties and impediments which are 
put before a man when he has to adopt that course of life— 
the contrary of which he might have been practising for 
a very long period extending over many life states. 

But the free will is not curbed in any way, for this 
free will follows directly from the teleology of Prakriti 
which moves for the experiences andthe liberation of the 
Purusha. So this motive of liberation which is the basis 
of all good conduct can never be subordinated to the 
other impulse, which goads the man towards outgoing 
experiences. But on the other hand this original impulse 
which attracts man towards these ordinary experiences 
as it is due to the false knowledge which identifies the 
Prakriti with the Parusha, becomes itself subordinate aud 
loses its influence and power as such events occur which 
nullify the false knowledye by tending to produce a vision 
of the true knowledge of the relation of Prakriti with 
Purusha. Thus for example if by the grace of God the 
false knowledge (Avidya) is removed, the true knowledge at 
once dawns before the mind and all the afflictions lose 
their power. 

Free-will and responsibility of action cease in those life 
states which are intended for the sufferance of actions only, 
CG» life states of insects, etc. 


SPHOTAVADA 


Another point to be noted in connection with © the main 
metaphysical theories of Patanjali is the Sphota theory 
which considers the relation of words with their ideas 
and the things which they signify. Generally these three 


‘are not differentiated, one from the other, and we are 


not accustomed to distinguish them from one another. 
Though distinct yet they are often identified or taken in 
one act of thought, by a sort of illusion. The nature of 
this illusory process comes to our view when we consider 
the process of auditory pereeption of words. Thus if we 
follow the Bhishya as explnined by Vijnana Bhiksbu we 
find that by an effect of our organs of speech, the letters 
are pronounced, his vocal sound is produced in the mouth 
of the speaker from which place the sound moves in 
aerial waves until it reaches the ear drum of the hearer, 


by coming in contact with which it produces the audible 


sound called Dhwani. (afaia afafea neaifeafeeagieman): 
aftarahe: 24 ofonzmayg: areca weunt waaay eat 
uigifa). The special modifications of this Dhwani are seen 
to be generated in the form of letters and the general 
name for these modifications is Nada. ‘This sound as 
it exists in the stage of Varnas or letters are also called 
Varna. If we apply the word Sabda or sound in the 
most weneral sense, then we can say that this is the 
second stage of sound moving towards word-cognition, 
the first stage being the stage of its utterance in the 
mouth of the speaker. The third stage of Sabda “ is 
that i in which the letters for examp le G, au, and h, of the 
word “Gauh” are taken together and the complete word 
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aut 1”? comes before our view. The comprehension 
ym plete word form is an attribute of the mind and 
ne a of the sense of hearing. For the sense of hearing 
"senses the letter form of the sound one by one as the 


—— 

ee * art icular letters are pronounced by the speaker and as 
fe thiey - approach the ear one by one in air-waves. But each 
fe — form sound vanishes as it is generated, for the sense 


hes of hearing bas no power to hold them together and 
Ms comprehend the letter forms as forming a complete letter 
ty form. ‘The ideation of this complete letter form in the 
mind is called Sphota. It differs from the letter form in 
this that it is complete, inseparable, and unified whole 
devoid of any past, and thus are quite aulike the letter forms 
which die the next moment that they originate. According 
— to the system of Patanjali as explained by the commenta- 
tors, all significance belongs to this Sphota-form and never 
; to the letters pronounced or heard. Letters when they 
* —s are ~pronounced and heard in a particular order serve to 
give rise to such complete ideational word images which 
possess some denotation and connotation of meaning and 
are thus ealled “ Sphotas,’’ or that which illuminates. 
(Phese.are- essentialy different in nature from the sounds in 
letter forms generated in the sense of hearing which are 
momentary and evanescent and can never be brought 
7 gether to form one whole, have no meaning and have 
the sense of hearing as their seat. 
; Vhe Vaisesika view :—Sankara Misra however holds 
that this “Sphota” theory is absolutely unnecessary, for 
‘even the supporters of “ Sphota” agree that the Sphota 
stands conventionally for the thing that it signifies ; now 
if that be the case what is the good of admitting Sphota 
at all? It is better to say that the conventionality of 
names belongs to the letters themselves, which by virtue 
of that can Gonjointly signify a thing ; and it ts when 
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you look at ———— “from: this aspect—their unity | 
with reference to their denotation of one thing—that you 
eall them a Pada or name. (aeaeerea qera witdt fa amaze, 
qeiat axntavaufaceseas waefaies cw cefafa ate ener: — 
wun 2.22). So according to this view we find that there 
is no existence of a different entity called “name ” or 
“Sphota’ which ean be distinguished from the letters 
eoming in a definite order within the range of the sense of 
hearing. The letters pronounced and heard in a definite 
order are jointly called a name when they denote a 
particular meaning or object. 

Kumaril’s view -—Kamaril the celebrated scholar of 
the Mimansa school also denies the Sphota theory ani 
asserts like the Kanddas that the significance belongs to the 
letters themselves and not to any special Sphota or name. 
To prove this he first proves the letter forms as stable 
and eternal and as suffering no change on account of the 
difference in their modes of accent and pronunciation. 
He then goes on to show that the Sphota view only 
serves to increase the complexity without any attendant 
advantage. Thus the objection that applies to the so-called 
defect of the letter denotation theory that the letters 
cannot together denote a thing since they do not do it 
individually, applies to the name-derotation of the Sphota 
theory, since there also it is said that though there is no 
Sphota or name corresponding to each letter yet the 
letters conjointly give rise to a Sphota or complete name. 
(marraas: itz: see acdafefes: aie cients aa faye 1 
vag wfaaa fe qeemea ae) 4 araaadtafweeurararad: | 
wie Stews sAqeawan) as a: ofeeresadrenfy afamfa ui) 

The letters however are helped by their potencies — 
(Sansk&ras) in denotating the object, or the meaning. 
The Sphota theory has aceording to Kumaril and 
| Parthasarathi also to admit this Sanskfra of the letters 
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in the manifestation of the name or the Sabda-Sphota, 
whereas they” only admit it as the vperating power of 


the letters in denoting the object or the thing signified. 


Savskairas according to Kumari! are thus admitted 
both by the Sphota theorists and the Kumaril Bhatia’s 
school of Mimansa, only with this difference that 
the latter with its help ean directly denote the 
object of the signified, whereas the former have only to 
go a step backwards in thinking his Sanskaira to 
give rise to the name or the Sabda-Sphota alone. 
(serena waa dane afacata a aciafmenanechs 

wear warnifecaagatnas afeaaq) fe = acaiia: dareamauateare 
— —— Aia Helte 5 Sizieae aaa aa) 


~ Kumaril says that he takes great pains to prove the 

nullity of the Sphota theory only because if the Sphota 
view be accepted then it comes to the same thing 
as to say that words and letters have no validity so 
that all actions depending on them al-o come to lose 
their validity. (areaifa arqaraaaraaifa, aenfa ae AAT 4a4:). 


 Prabhakara :-—Prabhakara also holds the same view ; 
for according to him also the letters are pronounced in a 
definite order though when individually considered they 
are momentary and evanescent vet they m: aintain them- 
selves by their potency in the form of a Pada or name 
and thus signify apn object. Thus Saliknath Misra says 
sn his Prakarana Panchika, p. 89, wfaa wadag afaaqrada 
wfa leita srafaq = gm: qagalaaratg rarest es | sq4e 4 
efeawa ea? —— — — ne 
sees @ BISA AURA 


PAS RAP 2 TWH “see e? 


. OO te 


— —— views of Rumaril and Prahhakara thus 
plicated are but. only elaborate cxplanations of the view 
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= Sabara who states the whole — in a single line— 
rt cafedtswn ag: weragm:” 1, 1.5). 


The last letter together with the potency venerated 
by the preceding letters is the cause of significance. 


| Mahabhashya and Kaiyata :-—After 


describing the 


view of those who are antagonistic to the Sphota theory 


it is necessary to mention the Vaiakarana school who are in 
favour of it; thus we find that Kajyata in explaining 
the following passage of Mahabhashya. 

weafe we: (afenfeaa emererwenqeadfanfont duit 
wafa 4 m=:,) 

Kafyata says—aam<«m «adafafitme we awa 4 
araneiacis. aati aia arana  fidiaifeaafsremaaaageria 
“40a 4 mele tere starrer eTaTa A, sfaafnqs 4 macaw 
aqzaMssawegeert aene 3 so<aqseaerdufaqefanqesria 
avifafem: siteseifeerlaras: fate aracdla saenfaa: | 

The Vaiyakaranas admit the significating force of 
bames as distinguished from the letters. For if the signi- 
ficating force be attributed to letters individually, then 
the first letter being quite sufficient in significating the 
object, the utterance of other letters becomes unnecessary ; 
and in this view if it is held that each letter has the 
generating power then. also they cannot do it simultane- 
ously, since they are uttered one after another. On the 
view of manifestation also since the letters are manifested 
one after another, they cannot be collected together in due 
order ; ‘their existence in memory is sufficient, then we 
should expect no difference of signification or meaning by 
the change of order in the utterance of the letters ; that 
is “Sara,” ought to have the same meaning as “ Rasa.” 
So it must be admitted that the power of signification 
belongs to the Sphota as manifested by the Nadas as ‘as 
been described in detail in Vakyapadiya. 
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aguarea: fast diam faa azar 
apasnaen aaaenizateat: 1 (YS) 
gainer Hea WHVATTATAA | 
nee Re aqued ufafees gn (100) 
amizfeaaiay auarageties | 
afar: earmaaeeer farcry (102) 
a: eila fanaa 
aeiiz: ween: wel ererarreersart: | (103) 
vfafaer aurrraferdas fare | 
aquefafaarata auetealzareal: i (49) 
qinam) face aa araaay <a | 
alla G2araaet wae atfeanaa nn (7) 
fea cranial saerqaea | 
aa an eraaa aa at fag (74) 
uaa waa feat auTaranqes F | 
payqeaeta estat sa mma = (59) 
aaa aa ated aveaifecaia eal: | 
aintaaesgs Gea “fa: pana (91) 

etc., etc., ete., etc. 


As the relation between the perceiving capacity and 
the object of perception is a constant one so is also the 
relation between the Sphota and the Nada as the manifee- 
ted and the manifestor (98). Just as the image varies 
according to the variation of the reflector as oil, water, 
ete., so also the reflected or the manifested image differs 
according to the difference of the manifestor (100). 
Though the manifestation of letters, propositions and 
names occurs in one and the same time yet there seems 
to be a before and after according to the before and after 


“of the Nada utterances | ( 02). That which is produced 


<< 


~ the union and disun‘on (of Nadas or Dhwanis) 
y the senses called Sphota, whereas other sound per⸗ 


— arising from sounds are called Dhwanis (103). 


As by the movement of water the image of a thing situated 
elsewhere also appears to adopt the movement of the water 
and thus seems to move, so also does the Spheta though 
anchanging in itself yet appears to suffer change in accord- 
ance with the change of Nida which manifests it (49). 
As there are no parts of the letters themselves so the 
letters also do not exist as parts of the name. There is 
acain~no ultimate or real difference betwen names and 
propositions (73). It is only in popular usage that they 
are regarded as difference. That which others regard as 
the most important thing is regarded as false here, for 
propositions only are here regarded as valid (74). ‘Though 
tte letters which manifest names and propositions are 
altogether different from them yet their powers often 
appear as quite undifferentiated from them (89). Thus 
when propositions are manifested by the cause of the 
manifestation of propositions they appear to consist of 
parts when they first appear before the mind. ‘Thus though 
the Pada-Sphota or the Vakya-Sphota do not really con- 
sist of parts yet as the powers of letters cannot often be 
differentiated from them, they also appear often to be mace 
up of parts. (91). 

The Yoga View.—Avout the relation of the letters to 
the Sphota, Vachaspati says ino explaining the Bhiishya, 
me each of the letters has the potentiality of manifesting 
endless meaning, but none of them can do it individually ; 
it is only when the letter form sounds are pronounced i in 
‘suecession — by one effort of speech that the ‘individual 
letters by their own — contiguity or distance from 


eres 
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one another can manifest a complete word called the 


Sphota. Thus owing to the variation of contiguity of 
distance by intervention from other letter form sonnds 
any letter form sound may manifest any meaning or 
word; for the particular order and the association of 
letter form sounds depend upon the particular ontput 
of energy required in making their utterance. The 
Sphota is thus a particular modification of Buddbi, where- 
as the letter form sounds have their origin in the organ 
of speech when they are uttered, and the sense of hear- 
ing when they are heard. It is well to note here that 
the theory that the letters themselves are endless potent- 
tiality and can manifest any word-Sphotas, according to 
their particular combinations aud = re-combinations, is quite 
in keeping with the main metaphysical doctrine of the 
Sankhya-Patanjala theory. 

Vakya-Sphota -—W hat is spoken here of the letter form 
sounds and the sabda-Sphotas also apply to the relation 
that the sabda-Sphotas bear to propositions or sentences. 
A word or name does not stand alove; it always exists as 
combined with other words in the form of a proposition, 
Thus the word “‘tree”’ whenever it is pronounced carries with 
it the notion of a verb “asti’’ or “exists,” and thereby 
demonstrates its meaning. The single word “tree” with- 
out any reference to any other word which can give ita 
propositional form has no meaning. Knowledge of words 
always comes in propositional forms, just as different 
letter form sounds demonstrate by their mutual collo- 
eation a single word or sabda-Sphota; so the words also 
by their mutual combination or collocation demoustrate 


_ judgmental or propositional significance or meaning. As 


the letters themselves have no meaning so the words them- 
selves: have also no meanings; it 1s only by placing them 
side by aide ina particular order that a meaning dawns 
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in the mind. When single words are pronounced they 
associate other words with themselves and thus appear 
to signify a meaning. But though a single word is sufli- 
cient by association with other words to carry a meaning, 
yet sentemees or propositions should not be deemed un- 
necessary for they serve to specialise that meaning (faaar®’ 
sqatz:). Thus “cooks” means that any subject makes 
something the object of his cooking. The mention of 
the subject Devadatta and the object “rice” only spe- 
cialises the subject and the object. Though the analysis 
of a sentence into the words of which it is constituted is 
as imaginary as the analysis of a word into the letter form 
sounds, it is generally done in order to get an analytical 
view of the meaning of a sentence—an imaginary division 


of it as cases, verbs, etc. 


Abhthitanyayavada and Anwitabhidhanavada -—This re- 


‘minds us of the two very famous theories about the 


relation of sentences to words, v/:., “ the Abhihitanyaya- 
vada and the Anwitabhidbanavadsa.” ‘The former means 
that words themselves can express their separate mean- 
ings by the function Abhidha or denotation ; these are 
subsequently combined into a sentence expressing one 
eonnected idea. The latter means that words only express 
a meaning as parts of a sentence, and as grammatically 
connected with each other ; they only express an action 
or something connected with action ;_1n (Samanaya) “bring 
the cow ’—‘ giim ” does not properly mean * gotwa” but 

ayananawitagotwa,” that is, the bovine genus as 
nnected with bringing. We cannot have acase ofa 
noun without some governing verb and = wee rersa— 
(Sarvadarsana-sangraha, Cowell). 

The Yoga point of view :—It will be seen that strictly 
speaking the Yoga view does not agree with any one of these 
views though it approaches nearer to the Anwithibhidhéna 
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view than the. Abhihitanyaya view. For according to 
the Yoga view the idea of the sentence is the only true 
thing ; words only serve to manifest this idea but have 
themselves got no meaning. The division of a sentence 
into the component word conceptions, is only an imaginary 
analysis—an after thought. 

. Confusion the cause of verbal cognition -—According to 
iali’s view verbal cognition proceeds only from a 
confusion of the letter form sounds which are perceived 
in the sense of hearing, the sabda-Sphota which is mani- 
fested in the Buddhi and the object which exists in the 
external world. These three though altogether distinct 
from one another yet appear to be unified on account of 
the Sanketa or sign (Seaimatarecuea: 4 afan:) sere 
fafanea wea sfa ane) so that the letter form sounds, the 
sabda-Sphota and the thing can never he distinguished 
from one another. Of course knowledge can arise even in 
those cases where there is no actual external object, 
simply by virtue of the manifesting power of the letter 
form sounds—zearmarmagal aa: fanea:—This Sanketa is 
again defned as—sgamy Geqetaiftatacmaasd: DDraaa: aya 
mee: Sanu. a: wa sme: 3 saafqatacraesng: aga! wafa 
Convention is a manifestation of memory of the nature of 
mutual confusion of words and their meanings. This 
objeet is the same as this word, and this word is the same 
as this object. Thus there is no actual unity of words 
and their objects; it is only imagined to be so, by begin- 
ningless tradition. This view may well be contrasted 
with the Nyfiya view which says that the convention of 
words by which they signify objects are due to the will 
of God.—wa4q wer Sasa Sta: rab Cmes: | 

‘The Patanjala system admits nvumberless souls, one 
primal matter ealled Prakriti constituted of three Guonas, 
Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas, and one omniscient, all- 
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— powertul lswara which is also the universal dictator 
_ of the seriptures of the Vedas. Iswara though he is 


a special Purusha yet differs from other Purushas in 


this that He is always free and always the lord, 


and only adopts his pure body from the Prakriti and 
appears as omniscient and all-powerful and the dictator 
of the Vedas for the good of the other Purushas 
and the Saviour of his devotees by his grace. At 
the end of each Pralaya his body merges back with 
Prakriti and at the time of its merging with Prakriti 
he wishes that it should appear again before him, at the 
time of creation, if appears at every new creation from 
cycle to cycle and so on ad infinitum. Iswara himself 
however remains untouched by any one of the qualities 
of the Prakriti and like an actor who at his sweet 
will plays different parts, he can at his own will connect 
himself with a pure body or dismiss it. His relation with 
Prakriti consists in this that he removes by his will all 
the obstructions and impediments in the way of the 
evolving process of the Prakriti either for the experiences 
or for the liberation of the Purushas. 

Prakriti is that ultimate substance which is the 
souree of all the psychical and physical phenomena. Its 
developments are seen to behave in three different aspects, 
called Sattwa (translated variously as goodness, reality, illu- 
minating entity, intelligence stuff, essence, sentiment 
principle), Rajas (translated variously as passion, energy, 
and principle of mutation), Tamas (translated variously 
as darkness, mass, inertia, obstructive entity and the 
principle of potentiality). Sattwa seems to be that aspect 
in which the energy becomes manifested and actualised, and 
Tamas is the aspect which becomes interfused with energy, 
conserves it and thus preserves it from dissipation, 
by retarding it and keeping it back within itself as 
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ity. Prakriti is always self-evolving by virtue of 


its immanent Rajas or energy. But in its primordial state 


it is conceived as an equilibrium of the Guvas—a state in 
which there is no prominence of any one of the Gunas, 
no stress, or suppression of any one of them and 
consequently there is no visible change. All actions 
and inter-actions of the Gunas at this state havpen only 
in a potential way. Prakriti is thus the Noumenon— 
the true potentiality—the unmoved but the mother of all 
movements. 

The Gunas thovgh characterised with the qualities 
of manifestation, obstruction, and mutation are themselves 
Reals or substantive entities. The method of evolution 
(the succession from a relatively less differentiated, less 
coherent whole to a relatively more différentiated more 
coherent whole), proceeds by the different collocation of 
the Gunas by which any one of them might be more 
predominant or suppressed than others. The energy by 
which the different collocations of the Gunas may be 
explained exist already in Prakriti; it passes however 
into states by the transcendental influence of Purushas, 
with which the Prakriti is eternally so connected that her 
ehanges and states should be of service to the Purushas 
either by supplying scope for their experiences or emau- 
Cipation. This external teleology is the cause of the order 
and arrangement that we find in the manifold world 
without. It also explains the agreement of the external 
world with the phenomena of our mind, and gives a moral 
order and purpose to all physical events. 

The Yoga school differs from the Sainkhya in holding 
Iswara to be responsible for the particular lines of develop- 
ment chosen by Prakriti, in which she is best able to be of 
service to the Purushas. She is propelled by the influence 
of the Purushas to be of service to them, but being blind 
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_ cannot « dopt the right course to be followed ; but Iswara 
— though inactive, so arranges by his mere wish that all 

7 such obstructions or barriers of Prakriti are removed so 
that her energy flows through the nearest channel, for 
the realisation of the experiences and the emancipation 
eof the Purushas; for the barriers being removed the 
potentiality of Prakriti flows out naturally and is turned 
into actual states. The Sankhya school however does not 
find necessity of any intervention from Iswara, as the 
external teleoloey—the serviceability of Purusha is suffi- 
prs cient to explain all the partiewlar lines of development im 
the evolution of Prakriti. 

The changes or the modifications of: Prakriti are of 
two kinds, (1) emanations—Avisheshas which are the 
mothers of other emanations,and (2) evolutions—Visheshas, 
in which there are only qualitative, temporal and condi- 
tional changes. From Prakriti, the first emanation is that 
of Buddhi—the pure implicit Be-ness which is neither 
is” nor “is not ”’—the Ego-hood, the focal point of 
unity of all subjectivity and objectivity. From him 
emanates the ego or “ Aham.”” From this ego, emanations 

proceed in two parallel lines—towards objectivity into 
the five Tanmatras, Kshiti, Ap, Tejas, Marut and Vyoma,— 
towards subjectivity into ten senses, cognitive and cona- 
‘tive and the Manas which possesses the characteristics of 
hoth and is the king of them all. This twofold emana- 
tion is possible because the Gunas themselves possess in 
a potential way the twofold natures of subjectivity and 
. objectivity. From Tanmiatras emanate the atoms of the 
- -_-gorresponding five gross elements, Kshiti, Ap, Tejas, Marut 
a Sa Tena Vyoma. All the changes that occur: in these five 
* gross Bhutas are of the nature of change of quality, OJ 
| -ef colour, form, ete., due to the peenliar placings and 
—-geplacings of different kinds of atoms: This includes 
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«the two other kinds of things due to the order of the 
* aj of qualities as future, or potential—present 
| ‘or actual, and past or latent, and also such conditional 
— = - ehanges which are involved with these, growth, decay, ete. 
_ The psychical changes as sensations, perceptions, ideas, etc., 
° also come under this Dharma-parinama. The sum-total 
ef the psychical in man including the senses, ego and 
 ‘Buddhi conceived as one unified principle is called the 
Chitta. Each Purusha has got a separate Chitta for him 
which lasts until he is finally emancipated. 

The Chittas hold within themselves the experiences of 
pleasure, pain through innumerable lives in the form of 
impressions and these are called Vasanas. It is on 
aceount of these Vasanas that all living beings derive 
their own peculiar pleasures and pains in their own pecu- 

— liar instinctive ways. Any particular kind of \V dsana 
i¢ revived and manifested in the form of instincts which 
is suited to that state and which had been previously 
acquired by that Chitta by its experiences in a similiar 
life of his previous existence. Other Vasands however 
remain in a potential form only and manifest themselves 
only in other suitable lives. 

Life-state, life-time, life-experiences and death are the 
fruits of men’s own action. The fruits of intensely good or 
bad actions accumulate in one life and come to fruition in 

the next through the death of the individual in the past life 
and birth in the new one. Others show themselves only 
in connection with the fructifications of some principal 
actions. Others however are sometimes altogether burnt 
up, by the rise of true knowledge. All actions performed 
in the external world as they involve at least some 
injury to insects, ete., may be called mixed (virtue and 
viee) only mental actions can be purely virtuous. Those 
who have abnegated the fruitea of their actions to 


— 


3 neither virtue nor vice acerning from their 
ns. * 


a 
4 


* refrain from doing injury to others is the readies 


"duty ; other subsidiary duties such as truthfulness, absten- 


tion from stealing, control over the generative sense, 


, abstention from covetousness or greediness serve only to 


heighten the glory, purity and the perfection of the great 
virtue of abstention from doing injury to others. In per- 


fecting the great duty of non-injury come also cleanliness of 


body and mind, contentment, the power of bearing all con- 


traries of heat, cold, hunger, thirst, etc., the meditation of 
the Pranava and the abnegation of the fruits of all actions 
to the Lord. As by these Chitta or mind becomes 
gradually purified, his faith in the Yoga, means of salva- 
tion increases ; concentration, meditation and contemplative 
trance powers also increase and his mind becomes naturally 
restrained from all such ideas or actions as proceed from 
Avidya&, ignorance of the real nature of Prakriti and 
Purusha—the cause of all the affliction of Egoism, 
attachment, aversion, love of life which are seen to tinge 
with their own hues most of the phenomena of our life. 
Thus gradually as be advances in the Samprajnata stage 
he selects subtler and subtler objects for his contemplation 
and finally all objects cease in his Asamprajniita state 
and his mind remains in a vacant restrained state ; and 
with the increase of habit in this state all the seeds of 
the potencies of the afflicted phenomenal states becomes 
burnt up—the Buddhi becomes almost as pure as the 
Purusha himself and catches the true reflection of the 
Purusha—anod the Chitta as all its actions are fulfilled 
naturally back again into the Prakriti, leaving the 
Purusha a8 tely independent. 

_ "Phose who are already in an advanced state need not 
begin with the elementary duties of Satya, Asteya, 
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frahmacharya, Aparigraha with the the Niyamas, as 
Saucha, Santosha, etc., or with the Asanas as Prainayamas 
but may directly begin with the contemplative practices 
- with great faith in Yoga and restrain themselves from 
all states of worldly experience due to the seeds of the 
Avidya afflictions. 

- Devotion to God and meditation of his name the 
Pranava is however the shortest and easiest way of attain- 
ing the Yoga salvation. For God being pleased all 
hindrances are removed by his grace and a man may 
attains alvation in no time. Purushas are pure intelli- 
gence which are altogether actionless and incapable of any 
touch of extraneous impurity, its connection with Prakriti 
is only seeming like the seeming redness of the crystal by a 
reflection from the Jaba flower. They are connected with 
the Prakriti from beginningless time. At the time of 
each eycle their Chittas or minds indeed become merged 
in the Prakriti but at the time of each creation through 
Avidya they become again connected with their respective 
Purushas and have to undergo all the experiences of 
phenomenal life, births and rebirths as usual. As the 
Purushas advance in the Yoga way through Sam&dlhi, 
Prajna or intuitive knowledge dawns which gives the 
knowledye of things and is infinitely superior to other 
means of knowledge by perception, inference or testimony. 
Finally the Prajna becomes so pure that all finitude 
being transcended, infinite knowledze dawns and the Chifta 
becomes as pure asthe pure form of the Purusha. This 
State is naturally followed by the retirement of the 
Chittas and the final liberation of the Purusha. 


